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To 


H author of my being !—far more dear 

To me than light, than nouriſhment, or reſt, 
Hygieia's bleſſings, Rapture's burning tear, 
Or the life blood that mantles in my breaſt! 


If in my heart the love of Virtue glows, 
*T was planted there by an unerring rule; 
From thy example the pure flame aroſe, 
Thy life, my precept—thy good works, my ſchool. 


Could my weak pow'rs thy num'rous virtues trace, 
By filial love each fear ſhould be repreſs'd ; 

The bluſh of Incapacity I'd chace, 
And ſtand, recorder of thy worth, confeſs'd : 


But ſince my niggard ftars that gift refuſe, 
Concealment is the only boon I claim ; 

Obſcure be ſtill the unſucceſsful Muſe, 
Who cannot raiſe, but would not ſink, your fame. 


Oh i 


(ir ) 
Oh ! of my life at once the ſource and joy F 
If e'er thy eyes theſe feeble lines ſurvey, 


Let not their folly their intent deſtroy ; 
Accept the tribute but forget the lay. 


MONTHLY and CRITICAL 
REVIEWS. 


GEeNTYLEMEN, i 
HE liberty which 1 take in 
addreſſing to You the trifling 
ion of a few idle hours, will, 
doubtleſs, move- your wonder, and, 
probably, your contempt. I will not, 

owever, with the futility of apologies, 
intrude n 0 time, but briefly 
acknowledge the motives of my teme- 

Vor. I, a rĩty: 
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rity : leſt, by a premature exerciſe of 
that patience which I hope will be- 
friend me, I ſhould leſſen its benevo- 
lence, and be myſelf acceſſary to my 
own condemnation. 

Without name, without recommen- 
dation, and unknown alike to ſucceſs 
and diſgrace, to whom can TI fo properly 
apply for patronage, as to thoſe who 
publicly profeſs themſelves Inſpectors of 
all literary performances ? 

The extenſive plan of your critical 
obſervations, - which, not confined to 
works of utility or ingenuity, is equally 
open to thoſe of frivolous amuſement, — 
and yet worſe than frivolous dullneſs, = 
encourages me to ſeek for your protec- 
tion, fince, — perhaps for my ſins [—it 
entitles me to your annotations. .'To 
reſent, . therefore,, this offering, how- 
ever inſignificant, would ill become the 
univerſalityof your undertaking, though 
not to deſpiſe it may, alas! be out of 

Our POWET. _. ov yvidedoza 

The language of adulation, and the 
incenſe of flattery, though the natural 
inheritance, and conſtant reſource, from 
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time immemorial, of the Dedicator, to 
me offer nothing but the wiſtful regret 
that I dare not invoke their aid. Siniſ- 
ter views would be imputed to all I 
could ſay; fince, thus ſituated, to ex- 
tol your judgment, would ſeem the ef- 
fect of art, and to celebrate your im- 
partiality, be attributed to ſuſpecting 
it. | 

As Magiſtrates of the preſs, and Cen- 
ſors for the Public, to which you are 
bound by the ſacred ties of integrity to 
exert the moſt ſpirited impartiality, and 
to which your ſuffrages ſhould carry the 
marks of pure, dauntleſs, irrefragable 
trath—to' appeal for your MERCY, 
were to ſolicit your diſhonour ; and 
therefore,. though 'tis ſweeter than 
frankincenſe, = more grateful to the 
ſenſes than all the odorous perfumes of 


Arabia, —and though 


-'N lt droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath, 


I court it not! to your juſtice alone J 
am entitled, and by that I muſt abide. 
Your engagements are not to the ſup- 

a 2 plicating 
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plicating author, but to the candid 
public, which will not fail to crave 

The penalty and forfeit of your bond, 


No hackneyed writer, inured to 
abuſe, and callous to criticiſm, here 


braves your ſeverity ;—neither does a 


half-ſtarv d garretteer, 
Oblig'd by hunger, —and requeſt of friends,. 


implore your lenity: your examination 
will be alike unbiaſſed by partiality and 
prejudice: no refractory murmuring 
will follow your cenſure, no private 
intereſt be gratified by your praiſe. 

Let not the anxious ſolicitude with 
which I recommend myſelf to your no- 
tice, expoſe me to your deriſion. Re- 


member, Gentlemen, you were all 


young writers once, and the moſt ex- 
perienced veteran of your corps, may, 
by recollecting his firſt publication, re- 
novate his firſt terrors, and learn to al- 
low for mine. For, though Courage 1s 
one of the nobleſt virtues: of this nether 
ſphere, and, though ſcarcely more re- 
quiſite in the field of battle, to guard 
* | 
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the fighting hero from diſgrace, than 
in the private commerce of the world, 
to ward off that littleneſs of ſoul which 
leads, by ſteps imperceptible, to all the 
baſe train of the inferior paſſions, and# 
by which the too timid mind is be- 
trayed into a ſervility derogatory to the 
dignity of human nature ;—yet is it a 
virtue of no neceſſity in a ſituation ſuch 
as mine; a ſituation which removes, 
even from cowardice itſelf, the ſting of 
ignominy;—for ſurely that Courage may 
ealily be diſpenſed with, which would 
rather raiſe diſguſt than admiration ! 
Indeed, it is the peculiar privilege of 
an author, to rob terror of contempt, 
and puſillanimity of reproach. 

Here let me reſt, — and ſnatch myſelf, 
while yet I am able, from the faſcina- 
tion of EGoTIsM,—a monſter who has 
more votaries than ever did homage to 
the moſt popular deity of antiquity ; 
and whoſe ſingular quality is, that while 
he excites a blind and involuntary ado- 
ration in almoſt every individual, his 
influence is univerſally diſallowed, his 
power univerfally contemned, and his 

| a 3 worſhip, 
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worſhip, even by his followers, never 
mentioned but with abhorrence. 

In addreſſing you jointly, I mean but 
to mark the generous ſentiments by 
which liberal criticiſm, to the utter 
annihilation of envy, jealouſy, and all 
ſelfiſh views, ought to be diſtinguiſhed. 


I have the honour to be, 


GENTLEMEN, 


' Your moſt obedient 


bumble ſervant, 


S%% „„ ?ł 2, 


r 


7 N the republic of letters, there is no member 

of ſuch inferior rank, or who is ſo much diſ- 
dained by his brethren of the quill, as the humble 
Noveliſt : nor is his fate leſs hard in the world 
at large, ſince, among the whole claſs of writers, 
perhaps not one can be named of which the 
votaries are more numerous but leſs reſpect- 
able. 

Zet, while in the annals of thoſe few of our 
predeceſſors, to whom this ſpecies of writing is 
indebted for being ſaved from contempt, and re. 
cued from depravity, we can trace ſuch names as 
Rouſſeau, Johnſon, * Marivaux, Fielding, Ri. 
| © However ſuperior the capacities in which theſe 
eat writers deſerve to be conſidered, they muſt — 

ere 


on me that, for the dignity of my ſubject, I 
rank the authors of Raſſelas and Eloiſe as Noveliſts. 


chardſon, 
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chardſon, and Smollet, no man need bluſh at 
ftarting from the ſame. poſt, though many, nay, 
moſt men, may ſigh at finding themſelves di- 
ftanced. | 

The following letters are preſented to the 
public=for ſuch, by novel writers, novel rea- 
ders vill be called, with a very ſingular mix- 
ture of timidity and confidence,” reſulting from 
the peculiar ſituation of the editor; who, though 
trembling for their ſucceſs from a conſciouſneſs 
of their imperfections, yet fears not being in- 
volved in their diſgrace, while happily wrapped 
up in a mantle of impenetrable obſcurity, 

To draw charatters from nature, though 126t 
from life, and to mark the manners of the times, 
is i attempted plan of the following letters. 
For this purpoſe, a young female, educated in 
the moſt ſecluded retirement, makes, at the age 
of ſeventeen, her firſt appearance upon the great 
and buſy ſtage of life, with a virtuous mind, 
a cultivated underſtanding, and. a feeling heart, 
Ber ignorance of the forms, and inexperience in 
the manners, of the world, occaſion all the little 
incidents <vhich theſe volumes record, and which 
form the natural progreſſion of the life of a 
young woman of obſcure birth, but conſpicuons 
beauty, fer the firſt [ix months after ber En- 
trance into the world. 

Perhaps were is poſſible to Het the total 
extirpation of al, our young ladies in gene- 

tal 
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ral, and boarding-ſcbool damfels in particular, 
might profit from their annihilation : but fince 
the diſtemper they have ſpread ſeems incurable, 
fince their contagion bids defiance to the medicine 
of advice or reprehenſion, and fince they are 
found to baffle all the mental art of phyfic, ſave 
awhat is preſcribed by the flow regimen of Time, 
and bitter diet of Experience, ſurely all attempts 
to contribute to the number of thoſe which may 
be read, if not with advantage, at laſt without 
injury, ought rather to be encouraged than con- 
gemned. 43 
Let me, therefore, prepare for diſappointment 
thoſe wwho, in the peruſal of theſe ſheets, enter- 
tain the gentle expectation of being tranſported 
to the fantaſtic regions of Romance, where Fiction 
is coloured by all the gay tints of luxurious Ima- 
gination, where Reaſon is an outcaſt, and whore 
tbe ſublimity of the Marvellous, rejects all aid 
from ſober Probability. The heroine of theſs 
memoirs, young, artleſs, and ineuperionced, is 
No faultleſs Monfter, that the world ne'er ſaw, 


but the offspring of Nature, and of Nature in 
ber fimpleſt attire. | 
In all the Arts, the value of copies can only 
be proportioned to the ſcarreneſi of originals : 
among ſculptors and painters, a fine ſtatue, or a 
beautiful pifture, of ſome great maſter, may de- 
ſervedly employ the imitative talents of younger 
end inferior artifts, that their appropriation to 
| one 
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ond ſpot, may not wholly prevent the more ge- 
neral expanſion of their excellence ; but, among 


authors, the reverſe is the caſe, fince the nobleſt 
productions of literature, are almoſt equally at- 


tainable with the meaneſt.. In books, therefore, 


imitation cannot be ſhunned too ſequlouſly ; for 


lbe very perfection of a model which is frequent- 
by ſeen, ſerves but more forcibly 5 mark the in- 


feriority of a copy. 


To avoid what is common, without adopting 
what is unnatural, muſt limit the ambition of 
the vulgar herd of authors : however zealous, 
therefore, my veneration of the great writers I 
have mentioned, however 1 may feel myſelf en- 
tightened by the knowledge of Jobnſon, charmed 
with the eloquence of Rouſſeau, ſoftened by the 
pathetic powers of Richardſon, and exhilarated 
by the wit of Fielding, and humour of Smollet; 
yet preſume not to attempt purſuing the 
ſame ground which they have tracked ygohence, 
though they may have cleared the weeds, they 
have. alſo culled the flowers, and though they 
have rendered the =o plain, they have left it 
barren. —. 

The candinr of my readers, I have not the 
impertinence to doubt, and to their indulgence, 
Jam ſenſible I have no claim: I have, there- 
fore, only to entreat, that my own words. may 
not pronounce my condemnation, and that what 
J have here ventured to ſay in regard to imita- 
tion, may be underſtocd, as it is meant, in a ge- 

neral 
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neral ſenſe, and not be imputed to an opinitn of 

oron originality, which I have not the vanity, 
the folly, or the blindneſs, to entertain. 

Whatever may be the fate of theſe letters, 
the editor is ſatisfied they will meet with juſ- 
tice; and commits them to the preſs, though 
hopeleſs of fame, yet not regardleſs of cen- 
fare. 
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IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


LETTER EE 
Lady Howard to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 


Howard Grove, Kent. - 


AN any thing, my good Sir, be 
more painful to a friendly mind, than 
a neceſſity of communicating diſa- 
greeable intelligence? Indeed, it is ſome- 
times difficult to determine, "whether the - 
relator or the receiver of evil tidings i is moſt 
to be pitied, ? | 

I have juſt had a letter from Madame 
Duval; ſhe is totally at a loſs in what 
manner to behave; ſhe ſeems deſirous to 
repair the wrongs ſhe has done, yet wiſhes 
the world to believe her — She 


Vor. I. == would 
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would fain caſt upon another the odium of 


thoſe - misfortunes for which ſhe alone is 


anſwerable. Her letter is violent, ſome- 


times abuſive, and that of you /—you, to 


whom ſhe is under obligations which are 
greater even than her faults, but to whoſe 
advice ſhe wickedly imputes all the ſuffer- 
ings of her much-1njured daughter, the 


late Lady Belmont, The chief purport of 
her writing I will acquaint you with; the 


letter itſelf is not worthy your notice. 
She tells me that ſhe has, for many years 


palt, been in continual expectation of mak- 
ing a journey to England, which prevented 


her writing for information concerning this 
melancholy ſubject, by giving her hopes of 
making perſonal enquiries; but family oc- 
currences have ſtill detained her in France, 
which country ſhe now ſees no proſpect of 


quitting. She has, therefore, * uſed 
ber utmoſt endeavours to obtain a faithful 


account of whatever related to her ad- 


properly provide for | 
5 
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This woman is, undoubtedly, at length, 
ſelf· convicted of her moſt unnatural beha- 
viour: it is evident, from her writing, that 
ſhe is ſtill as vulgar and illiterate as when 
her firſt huſband, Mr. Evelyn, had the 
weakneſs to marry her ; nor does ſhe at all 
apologiſe for addreſſing herſelfto me, though 
I was only once in her company: 

Her letter has excited in my daughter 
Mirvan, a ftrong deſire to be informed of 
the motives which induced Madame Du- 
val to abandon the unfortunate Lady Bel- 
mont, at a time when a mother's protection 
was peculiarly neceſſary for her peace and 
her reputation, Notwithſtanding I was 
perſonally acquainted with all the par- 
ties concerned in that affair, the ſubje& al- 
ways appeared of too delicate a nature to 
be ſpoken of with the principals; I cannot, 
therefore, ſatisfy Mrs. Mirvan otherwife 
than by applying to you, 

By ſaying that you may ſend the child, 
Madame Duval aims at conferring, where 
ſhe moſt oes obligation. I pretend not to 
give you advice; you, to whoſe generous 
protection this helpleſs orphan is indebted 
tor every thing, are the beſt and only judge 
of what ſhe ought to do; but I am much 
concerned at the trouble and uneafineſs 


which this unworthy woman may vccaſion 
you, | a 
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I My daughter and my grandchild join | 
| with me in deſiring to be moſt kindly re- 
l membered. to the amiable girl; and they bid | 
j me remind you, that the annual viſit to f 
[il Howard Grove, which we were formerly I 
| promiſed, has been diſcontinued for more I 
| than four years. I am, dear Sir, 1 
| with great regard, | 
[1 7 + Your moſt obedient-triend and ſervant, 4 
' rota © NM. Howany, 1 
l! 90 3 
1 ind K 4 
(f Rol | * ; 2 4 
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| . Mr, Villars to Lady Howard. 4 
1 * 1 
0 TY: Berry Hill, Dorſetſhire, 3 


Il OUR Ladyſhip did but too well fore- 
| ſee the perplexity and uneaſineſs of 
l which Madame -Duval's letter has been: 
iil roductive. However, I ought rather to 
l thankful that I have ſo many years te- 
mained unmoleſted, than repine at my 
preſent embarraſſment; ſince it proves, at 
leaſt, that this wretched woman is at length 
awakened to remorſe. Y 
In regard to my anſwer, 1 mo humbly * 
requeſt your Ladyſhip:to write to this ef- 
2. That I would not, upon any ac- 
il EUR, —_ _—_— offend Madame —_— a, 
5 ut 
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but that I have weighty, nay unanſwerable 
reaſons for detaining her grand - daughter at 
preſent in England; the principal of which 
1s, that it was the earneſt deſire of one to 
whoſe Will ſhe owes implicit duty. Ma- 
dame Duval may be aſſured that ſne meets 
with the utmoſt attention and tenderneſs; 
that her education, however ſnhort of my 
wiſhes, almoſt exceeds. my abilities; and 
I flatter myſelf, when the time arrives 
that ſhe ſhall pay her duty to her grand- 
mother, Madame Duval will find no reaſon 
to be diſſatis fied with what has been done 
be. ian eite Nite 
Four Ladyſhip will not, I am ſure, be 
ſurpriſed at this anſwer. Madame Duval 
is by no means a proper eempanion or 
guardian for a young woman: ſhe is at 
once uneducated and unprincipled; ungen- 
tle in her temper, and unamiable in her 
manners. I have long known that ſhe has 
perſuaded herſelf to harbour an averſion for 
me — Unhappy woman! I can only regard 
her as an object of pity ! r 
I dare not heſitate at a requeſt from 
Mrs. Mirvan, yet, in complying with it, 
I ſhall, for her own ſake, be as conciſe 
as I poſſibly can; ſince the cruel tranſaa- 
tions which preceded the birth of my ward, 
can afford no entertainment to a mind ſo 
humane as her's. | 
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Tour Ladyſnhip may abl have 
heard, that 1 had the — — - 
ny Mr. rm the grandfather of my 
young charge, when upon his travels, in 
the capacity of a tutor. His . 
marriage, immediately upon his return to 
England,” with Madame Duval, then a 
waiting-girt at a tavern,” contrary to the 
advice and entreaties of all his friends, 
among whom 1 was myſelf the moſt ur- 
gent, indueed him to abandon his native 
land, and fix his abode in France. Thi- 
cher he was followed by ſhame and ref 
ance; feelings which his heart was not 
Framed: to ſupport: for, notwithſtanding 
he had been too weak to reſiſt the allure- 
_— of — which nature, though a 
| ard to her of every other boon, had 
a laviſn hand —— on his wife; | 
| — — was a young man of excellent cha- 
racter, and, till thus unaccountably infa- 
used of unblemiſhed conduct. He ſur- 
vived this ill-judged marriage but two 
years. Upon his death - bed, with an un- 
"Ready" hand, he wrote me _ ogy 
note: 
* My friend! er your: reſentment, 
in: favour of your humanity a father, 
trembling 'for the welfare of his child, 
hs her to your care —O Villars! 


hear ! pity ! and * me 
110 * Had 
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Had my circumſtances. permitted me, I 
ſhould have anſwered theſe words by an 
immediate journey to Paris; but I Was 
obliged to act by the agency of u friend, 
who was upon the ſpot, and preſent at the 


openin a enk 
"Mr. egacy of 2 


the will. . 

Mr. — = a le 
thouſand pounds, and the ſole — 
of his dangheer' perſon till — — | 
year, conjuring me, in the moſt affecting 
terms, to take the charge of her education 
till ſhe was able to act with propriety for 
herſelf ; but in regard to fortune, he left 
her wholly dependent on her mother, to 


whoſe tenderneſs he eatnefely 
her, | ve 63 4p: 4 eee 
Thus, though he would not, to a woman 


1ow-bred and ifliberal as Mes, Evelyn, truſt 


the conduct and-morals of his daughter, he 
nevertheleſs thought proper to to 
her the reſpect and duty which, from her 
own child, were certainly her due; but, 
unhappily, it never occurred to him that 
the mother, on her part, could fail in af- 
fection or juſtice. | * 

Miſs Evelyn, Madam, from the ſecond 


to the eighteenth year of her life; was 
brought up under my care, and, except 
when at ſchool, under my roof. I need 
not ſpeak to your Ladyſhip of the virtues 
of that excellent young creature. She 
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loved me as her father; nor was Mrs, Vil- 
lars leſs valued by her; while to me ſhe 
became ſo dear, that her loſs was little leſs 
afflicting than that which I have ſince ſuſ- 


tained of Mrs. Villars herſelf. 


At that period of her life we parted; he 


mother, then married to Monſieur Duval, 


ent for her to Paris. How often have I 
fince regretted that I did not accompany 
her thither! protected and ſupported by 


me, the miſery and diſgrace which awaited 


her, might, perhaps, have been avoided. 
But to be brief, Madame Duval, at the 
inſtigation of her huſband, earneſtly, or 
rather tyrannically, endeavoured to effect a 
union between Miſs Evelyn and one of his 


nephews. And, when ſhe found her power 


inadequate to her attempt, enraged at her 


groſſeſt unk indneſs, and threatened her with 
poverty and run. 
Miſs Evelyn, to whom wrath and vio- 
lence had hitherto been ſtrangers, ſoon grew 


weary; of ſuch uſage z and raſhly, and with- 


out a witneſs, conſented to a private mar- 
triage with Sir John Belmont, a very pro- 
fligate: young man, who had but too ſuc- 
ie found means to inſinuate himſelf 


into her favour. He promiſed to conduct 


ber to England—he did. —0, Madam, 
you know the reſt ! Diſappointed of the 
4 Y fortune 


3e 


non- compliance, ſhe treated her with tlie 


n 
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She = to me for pratecti yoo 


what mixed rranſports of. 7 5. anguiſh, 


id I 9 0 ke her l B advice ſhe: 
endeavo a 59355 procure 12 8. of her bel 
riage i” * an. er, INI creduli ty had, 

n no — Y may his art. 

- Every. body believed her, innocent, po 
the "uiltleſs 2 of her unſpotted youth, 
406; from the known libertiniſm of her bar- 

Darn Api Yet 7 ſufferings were 

o acute for her tender frame, and. 
ſame moment that gave birth to her 1 _ 
put an end. at once 1 the ſorrows = the. 
life of its mother, | 

The rage of Madame Duval at her 
elopement, abated not while this: injured 
victim of cruelty yet drew. breath. She 
probably intended, in time, to have par- 
doned her, but time was not allowed. 
When ſhe was informed of her death, I 
have been told, that the agonies of grief 
and remorſe, with which ſhe was ſeized, 
occaſioned her a ſevere fit of illneſs. tee 
from. the time of her recovery tothe date 
of her letter to your Ladyſhip, I had ne- 
ver heard that ſhe manifeſted any deſire. to 
be made acquainted with the circumſtances. | 

| B 5 which. 
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which attended the death of Lady Belmont, 
and the birth of her helpleſs child. 
That child, Madam, ſhall never, while 
life is lent me, know the loſs ſhe has ſuſ- 
2 re Ro 8 and 
ſupported her, from her earlieſt infancy to 
her ſixteenth year; and fo amply has ſhe 
repaid my care and affection, that my fondeſt 
with is now cirtumſcribed by the deſire of be- 
ſtowing her on one who may be ſenſible of 
her worth, and then ſinking to eternal reſt 
in her arms. neee va, b e e 
Thus it has happened that the education 
of the father, daughter, and grand-daughter, 
has devolved on me. What infinite miſery 
have the two firſt cauſed me ! Should the 
fate of the dear ſurvivor be equally ad- 
verſe, how wretched will be the end of my 
cares the end of my days 
Even had Madame Duval merited the 
charge ſhe claims, I fear my fortitude would 
have been unequal to ſuch a pong? bur, 
being ſuch as ſhe is, not only my affection, 


but my humanity recoils, at the barbarous 

idea of deſerting the ſacred truſt repoſed in 

me. Indeed, I could but ill 4s : vgh her 
e 


former yearly viſits to the reſpectable man- 
ſion at Howard Grove; pardon me, dear 
Madam, 1nd do not think me inſenſible of 
the honour which your Ladyſhip's conde- 


ſcenſion confers upon us both; but ſo deep 
©" 


/ 
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is the impreſſion which the misfortunes of 
her mother have made on my heart, that ſhe 
does not, even for a moment, quit my fight, 
without exciting apprehenſions and terrors 
which almoſt overpower me. Such, Ma- 
dam, is my tenderneſs, and ſuch my weak- 
neſs But ſhe is the only tie I have upon 
earth, and I truſt to your Ladyſhip's good 
neſs not to judge of my feelings with fe- 
verity, 
I beg leave to preſent my humble reſpectt 
to Me and MiB Mirvar z and 4's the 
honour to be, ma; of 
Madam, Ig 
Tour Ladyſhip's moſt obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
ARTHUR VILLARS. 
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LETTER III. 
Written ſome months after the laſt, 
Lady Howard to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 
Dear and Rev. Si, 5 _ 
UR laſt letter gave me infinite plea- 
ſure: after ſo long and tedious an ill 
3 | . 
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aol, to, yourſelf. and to your 
78280 malt be your returning health ! You 
Borg & an wiſhes of every individual 
of this 6 for its continuance and in- 
creaſe E J. 2 
Will you 122 e think I take advantage. of 
Four acknowledged, recoyery, if I once more 
venture to.mention your, Pupil and Howard 
3 together? Yer you muſt remember 
e patience with which we ſubmitted to 
your deſire of not . with her during 
the bad ſtate of your health, though it was 
with much reluctance we 8 to ſolicit 
her company. My grand- daughter, in par- 
ticular, has ſcarce been able to repreſs her 
cagernghs, to, again meet the friend of her 
infancy, and for my own part, it is very 
ſtrongly my wiſh to manifeſt the regard 
1 had for the unfortunate Lady Bel- 
mont, by proving ſerviceable to her chilkt; 
which ſeems to me the beſt reſpect that can 
be paid to her memory. Permit me, there- 
fore, to lay before you a plan which Mrs. 
Mirvan/and I have formed, in conſequence 
of your reſtoration to health. | 
would net frighten you; hut do you 
think you could to part with your 
young companion for two or three months? 
Mrs. Mirvan propoſes to ſpend the enſuin 
ring in London, whither, for the rd 
een will accompany her: 


282 ; * Is © Now, 
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Now, my good friend, it is very earneſtly 
their wiſh to enlarge and enliven their party 


by the addition of your amiable ward, who: 


would ſhare, equally with her own daughter, 
the care and attention of Mrs. Mirvan. Do 
not. ſtart at this;propoſal ; it is time that ſhe 
ſhould ſee ſomething of the world. Wh 

young people are too rigidly ſequeſtered from 


it, their lively and romantic imaginatio 


aint it to them as a paradiſe of which they 
Ks been beguiled ; but when they are 
ſhown it. properly, and in due time, they fee 
it ſuch as it reallyis, equally ſhared by pain 
and pleaſure, hope and diſappointment. 
Jou have nothing to apprehend from her 
meeting with Sir John Belmont, as that 
abandoned man is now abroad, and not ex- 
pected home this year. 
Well, my good Sir, what ſay you to our 
ſcheme ? I hope it will meet with your ap- 
probation; but if it ſhould not, be aſſured 
I can never object to any deciſion ' of. one 
who, is ſo much reſpected and. eſteemed” 
as Mr. Villars, by n 
His moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
13 M. Ho-wanp, 


_—_— 
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148TT ER IV. 
Mr. Villars to Lady Howard. 

PING Berry Hill, March 12, 

AM grieved, Madam, to appear obſti- 
nate, and I bluſh to incur the imputation 
of ſelfiſhneſs. In detaining my young charge 
thus long with myſelf in the country, I con- 
ſulted not ſolely my own inclination, Deſ- 
tined, in all probability, to poſſeſs a very 
moderate fortune, I wiſhed to contract her 
views to ſomething within it. The mind is 
but too naturally prone to pleaſure, but too 
eaſily yielded to diſſipation : it has been my 
ſtudy to guard her againſt their deluſions, 
by preparing her to expect, and to deſpiſe 
them, But the time draws on for experience 
and obſervation to take place of inſtruction: 
if I have, in ſome meaſure, rendered her 
capable of uſing one with, diſcretion, and 
making the other with improvement, I 
ſhall rejoice myſelf with the aſſurance of 
having largely contributed to her welfare. 
She is now of an age that happineſs is eager 
to attend,—let her then enjoy tt ! I commit 
her to the protection of your Ladyſhip, and 


only hope ſhe may be found worthy half 
the CG I am ſatisfied ſhe will meet 


$ Thus p 


with at your hoſpitable manſion. 
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Thus far, Madam, I chearfully ſubmit 
to your deſire. In confiding my ward to 
the care of Lady Howard, I can feel no un- 
eaſineſs from her abſence, but what will 
atiſe from the loſs of her company, ſince 1 
ſhall 'be as well convinced of her ſafety, as 
if ſhe were under my own roof ;=but, can 
your Ladyſhip be ſerious in propoſing to 
introduce her to the gaieties of a London 
life? Permit me to aſk, for what end, or 
what purpoſe ? A youthful mind is ſeldom 
totally free from ambition; to curb that, is 
the firſt ſtep to contentment, ſince to dimi- 
niſh n is to increaſe enjoyment. 
I apprehend nothing more than too much 
raiſing her hopes and her views, which the 
natural vivacity of her diſpoſition. would 
render but too eaſy to effect. The towhi-ac-. 
quaintance of Mrs. Mirvan are all in the 
circle of high life; this artleſs young crea- 
ture, with too much beauty to eſcape no- 
tice, has too much ſenſibility to be indif- 
ferent to it; but ſhe has too little wealth to 
be ſought with propriety by men of the 
faſhionable world. h | 
Conſider, Madam, the peculiar cruelty 
of her ſituation; only child of a wealthy 
Baronet, whoſe perſon ſhe has never ſeen, 
whoſe character e has reaſon to abhor, and 
whoſe name ſheis forbidden to claĩm; entitled 
as ſhe is to lawfully inherit his * and 
N | ate, 


. to London. 
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eſtate, is there any probability that he will 
mroper) own her? And while he continues. 
to perſevere in diſavowing his marriage with, 

Miſs Evelyn, ſhe ſhall never, at the expence 


E her mother's honour, receive a part of 


her right, as the donation of his bounty. 
And as to Mr. Evelyn's eſtate, I have no 


doubt but tt that Madame Dyyal and her rela- 


tions will diſpoſe of i if amony themſelves... 4 
It ſeems, therefore, as 1 this deſerted. 


child, though legally heireſs of two large 


fortunes, muſt owe Ki her rational expecta- 
tions to adoption and f rl endlhip, - 72 Her 
income will be ſuch 5 pl make. h er  hap- 
PY, ik he is dif] ſpoſed to be ſo in private 1 255 . 
tho Huf it will by no means allow her i to en- 
joy the luxury of a London fine lady. | 
Let Miſs. Mirvan, then, Madam, ſhine. 


in all the. ſplendor of high life; but ſuffer 


my child {till to enjoy the pleaſures of huni- 
ble retirement, with a mind to Which greater. 
views are unknown. 


1 hope this reaſoning will be bonouted. 


With your approbation ; and I have yet an- 


other motive which has ſome weight with. 
me; I would not wi ingly give offence to 
any human being, an rely Madame Du- 
val might accuſe me of injuſtice, if, while L. 


refuſe to let her The hab ter wait upon , 


her, I conſent that ſhe ſhou jw. a party of . 


W 
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In ſending her to Howard Grove, not one 
of theſe ſcruples ariſe ; and therefore Mrs. 
Clinton, a moſt worthy woman, formerly 
her nurſe, and now my houſekeeper, ſhall 
attend her thither next week. 

Though I have always called her by the 
name of Anville, and reported in this neigh- 
bourhood that her father, my intimate friend, 
left her to my. guardianſhip, yet I have 
thought it neceſſary ſhe ſhould herſelf be ac- 
quainted with the melancholy circumſtances 
attending her birth ; for, though I am very 
deſirous of guarding her from curioſity and 
impertinence, by concealing her name, fa- 
mily, and ſtory, yet I would not leave it 
in the power of chance, to ſhack her 
gentle nature with a tale of ſo much for- 
row. „ 
Tou muſt not, Madam, expect too much 
from my pupil. She is quite a little ruſtic, 
and knows nothing of the world; and though 
her education has been the beſt I could he- 
ſtow in this retired place, ta which Dor- 
cheſter, the neareſt town, is ſeven miles dif- 
tant, yet I ſhall not be ſurpriſed. if you 


ſhould diſcover in her a thouſand deficien- 


cies of which I have never dreamt,, She 
muſt be very much altered ſince ſhe was 
laſt at Howard Grove, but J will ſay no- 
thing of her; T leave her to your Lady- 

2 ſhip's 
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ſhip's own obſervations, of which I beg a 
faithful relation; and am, 

Dear Madam, with great reſpect, 
Your obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 


ARTHUR VILLARS. 


_ K A * 8 — 
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LETTER V. 
Mr. Villars to Lady Toward. 


| March 18. 
Dear Madam, A | 
HIS letter will be delivered to you by 
1 my child, — the child of my adop- 
tion,. — my affection! Unbleſt with one na- 
tural friend, ſne merits a thouſand. I ſend 
her to you, innocent as an angel, and art- 
teſs as purity itſelf: and I ſend you with 
her the heart of your friend, the only hope 
he has on earth, the ſubje& of his tendereſt 
thoughts, and the * of his lateſt cares. 


She is one, Madam, for whom alone I have 


lately wiſhed to live ; and ſhe is one whom 


to ſerve I would with tranſport die! Reſtore 


her but tome all innocence as you receive 
her, and the fondeſt hope of my heart will 
be amply grarified ! | 

fs A. ViLLARS. 


LETTER - 
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LETTER VI. 
Lady Howard to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 


Howard Grove, 

Dear and Rev. Sir, 28 
THE ſolemn manner in which you have 
committed your child to my care, has 
in tome meaſure dampt the pleaſure which 1 
receive from the truſt, as it makes me fear 
that you ſuffer from your compliance, in 
which caſe I ſhall very fincerely blame my- 
ſelf for the earneſtnefs with which I have 
requeſted this favour z but remember, my 
good Sir, the is within a few days ſummons, 
and be aſſured I will not detain her a mo- 

ment longer than you wiſh. 7 

Tou defire my opinion of her. 

She is a little angel! I cannot wonder that 
you ſought to monopolize her. Neither 
ought you, at finding it impoſſible. 
Her face and perſon anſwer my moſt re- 
fined ideas of complete beauty: and this, 
though a ſubject of praiſe leſs important to 
you, or to me, than any other, is yet fo 
ſtriking, it is not poſſible to paſs it unno- 
ticed, Had I not known from whom ſhe 
received her education, I ſhould, at firſt 
fight of fo perfect a face, have been in pain 


for 
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for her underſtanding; ſince it has been long 
and juſtly. remarked, that folly has ever 
fought alliance with beauty. 

She has the ſame gentleneſs in her man- 
ners, the ſame natural grace in her motions, 
that I formerly ſo much admired in her mo- 
ther. Her character ſeems truly ingenuous 
| and ſimple; and, at the ſame time that na- 
ture has bleſſed her with an excellent under- 
ſtanding, and great quickneſs of parts, ſne 
- has a certain air of inexperience and inno- 

cency that 1s extremely intereſting. 
Tou have no reaſon to regret the retire- 

ment in which ſhe has lived ; ſince that po 
. iteneſs which is acquired by an acquaint- 
'ance with high life, is in her ſo well ſupplied 
by a natural deſire of obliging, joined to a 

| rtment infinitely engagipg.  ; _.. 
obſerve with great A IP a grow- 
ing affection between this amiable girl and 
my grand: daughter, whoſe heart is as free 
from ſelfiſhneſs or conceit, as that of her 
young friend is from all guile. Their 
regard may be mutually uſeful, ſinee 
much is to be expected from emulation, 

where nothing is to be feared from envy. I 

would have them love each other as filters, 

and reciprocally ſupply the place of that 
tender and happy relationſhip, to which nei- 
ther of them have a natural claim. 1 


914 
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Be ſatisfied, my good Sir, that your child 
ſhall meet with the ſame attention as our 
own. We all join in moſt hearty wiſhes 
for your health and happineſs, and in re- 
turning our ſincere thanks for the fayour 
you have conferred on us.” 


I am, Dear Sir, 
| Your moſt faithful ſervant, - 
e M. Howaio,” 


* 
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LETTER vi. 
Lab 5 to the Rev. Ms. Villers. 


Howard Grove, March 26. 


E not alarmed, my worthy friend, at 
my ſo ſpeedily troubling you again; 1 
ſeldom uſe the ceremony of waiting for an- 
ſwers, or writing with any regularity, and 
[ ' have at preſent immediate occaſion for 
begging your patience. 
rs. Mirvan has juſt iu! a letter 
from her Jlong-abſent huſband; containing 
the welcome” news of his hoping to reach 
London by the beginning? of next week. 
My daughter and the Captain have been ſe- 
parated almoſt ſeven years, and it would 


GT be needleſs to lay what joy, ſur- 


_ priſe, 
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priſe, and conſequently confuſion, his, at 
preſent, unexpected return has cauſed at 
Howard Grove. Mrs. Mirvan, you cannot 
doubt, will go inſtantly to town to meet 
him; her daughter is under a thouſand ob- 


ligations to attend her; I grieve. that her 


mother cannot. | 

And now, my good Sir, I almoſt bluſh 
to proceed but, tell me, may I aſk— 
will you permit—that your child may ac- 


company them? Do not think us unreaſon- 


able, but conſider the many inducements 
which conſpire to make London the hap- 
ieſt place at preſent ſne can be in. The 
Joyful occaſion of the journey; the gaie 
of the whole party; oppoſed to the dull life 
ſne muſt lead if left here, with a ſolitary old 
woman for her ſole companion, while ſhe ſo 
well knows the chearfulneſs and felicity en- 
joyed by the reſt of the family, are eircum- 
ſtances that ſeem to merit your conſidera- 


tion. Mrs. Mirvan deſires me to aſſure you, 


that one week is all ſhe aſks, as ſhe is certain 
that the Captain, who hates London, will 
be eager to reviſit Howard Grove: and 
Maria is ſo very earneſt in wiſhing to have 


the — * her friend, that, if you are 


pleaſure ſhe otherwiſe hopes to receive. 
However, I will- not, my good Sir, de- 
ceive you into an opinion that they intend 
68 9 ; to 
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thing from your goodneſs. 
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to live in a retired manner, as that cannot 
be fairly expected. But you have no reaſon 
to be uneaſy concerning Madame Duval; 


ſhe has not any correſpondent in England, 


and obtains no intelligence but by common 


report. She muſt be a ſtranger to the name 
your child bears; and, even ſnould ſhe hear 
of this excurſion, ſo ſhort a time as a week, 
or leſs, ſpent in town upon ſo particular an 
occaſion, though previous to their meeting, 


cannot be rued into diſreſpect to her- 


ſelf. 

Mrs. Mirvan deſires me to aſſure you, 
that if you will oblige her, her #400 children 
ſhall equally ſhare her time and her atten- 
tion. Te has ſent a commiſſion to a friend 
in town to take a houſe for her, and while 
ſhe waits for an anſwer concerning it, 1 
ſhall for one from you to our petition. 


However, your child is writing herſelf, and 


that, I doubt not, will more avail than all 


we can poſſibly urge. 


My daughter deſires her beſt compliments 


to you, if, ſhe ſays, you will grant her re- 


queſt, but act elſe. | 


Adieu, my dear Sir,—we all hope every | 
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LETTER VIII. 
EEvelina to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 


MIS houſe ſeems to be the houſe of 
joy; every face wears a ſmile, and a 
laugh is at every body's ſervice. It is quite 
| amuſing to walk about, and ſee the general 
x confuſion ; a room leading to the garden is 
ll fitting up for Captain Mirvan's ſtudy. Lady 
| Howard does not ſit a moment in a place; 
h _ Miſs Mirvan is making caps; every body 
1. ſo buſy ſuch flying from room to room 
| —ſo many orders given, and retracted, and 
| given again I- nothing but hurry and per- 
| | | g 
F 


turbatioun. | 

Well but, my dear Sir, I am; deſired to 

make a requeſt to you. I hope you will 
j not think me an incroacher; Lady Howard 
| inſiſts upon my writing !—yet I hardly 
| know how to go on; a / petition implies a 
want,—and have you left me one? No, 
q indeed. i n . | 
| I am half aſhamed. of myſelf for begin- 
[fl ning this letter. But theſe dear ladies are 
| ſo Nr cannot, for my life, reſiſt 
= 
= 


ing for the pleaſures they offer me, 


provided you do not diſapprove them. 
_—_— 4 $4 They 
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They are to make a very ſhort ſtay in 
town. The Captain will meet them in a 
day or two. Mrs. Mirvan and her-fweet 
daughter both go ;—what a happy party 
Yet I am not very eager to accompany 
them: at leaſt, I ſhall be contented to 
remain where I am, if you deſire that 1 
ſhould. os 

Aſſured, my deareſt Sir, of your good- 
neſs, your bounty, and your indulgent 
kindneſs, ought I to form a wiſh. that has 
not your ſanction ?. Decide for me, there- 
fore, without the leaſt apprehenſion that I 
ſhall be uneaſy, or diſcontented. While I 
am yet in ſuſpenſe, perhaps I may. hope, 
but I am moſt certain, that when. you have 
once determined, I ſhall not repine. | 

They tell me that London is now in full 
ſplendour. Two Play-houſes are open,. 
the Opera-Houſe, — Ranelagh, —and the 
Pantheon. Tou ſee I have learned all their 
names. However, pray don't ſuppoſe that 


I make any point. of going, for I ſhall 


hardly ſigh to ſee them depart without me; 
though I ſhall- probably never meet with 
ſuch another opportunity. And, indeed, 
their domeſtic happineſs will be ſo great. 
it is natural to wiſh to partake of it. 

I believe I am bewitched ! I made a re- 
ſolution when I began, that I would not be 
urgent; but my pen or rather my thoughts, 


Noz. I. CG will 
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will not ſuffer me to keep it—for I acknow- 
ledge, I muſt acknowledge, I cannot help 
wiſhing for your permiſſion. | 

I almoſt repent already that I have made 
this confeſſion ; pray forget that you have 
read it, if this journey is diſpleaſing to you. 
But I will not write any longer; for the 


more I think of this affair, the leſs indif- 


ferent to it I find myſelf. 
Adieu, my moſt honoured, moſt reve- 
renced, moſt beloved father! for by what 
other name can I call you? I have no ha 
pineſs or ſorrow, no hope or fear, but what 
your kindneſs beſtows, or your diſpleaſure 
may cauſe, You will not, I am ſure, ſend 
a refuſal, without reaſons unanſwerable, and 
therefore I ſhall chearfully acquieſce. Yet 
I hope—I hope you will be able to per- 
mit me to go! Iam, 
| Wich the utmoſt affection, 
gratitude, and duty, 
Your 
EvELINA . 


I cannot to you ſign Anville, and what 
other name may I claim? . 


LE T. 
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LETTER IX. 
Mr, JV. illars-to Evelina. 


— Berry-Hill, March 28. 


No reſiſt the urgency of entreaty, is 
a power which I have not yet ac- 
quired: I aim not at an authority which 
deprives you of liberty, yet I would fain 
uide myſelf by a prudence which ſhould 
Res me the pangs of repentance.” ' Your 
impatience to fly to a place which your 
imagination has painted to you in colours 
fo attractive, ſurpriſes me not; I have only 
to hope that the livelineſs of your fancy 
may not deceive you: to refuſe, would be 
raiſing it ſtill higher. To ſee my Evelina 
happy, is to ſee myſelf without a wiſh : go 
then, my child, and may that Heaven 
which alone can, direct, preſerve, and 
ſtrengthen you! To That, my love, will 
1 dalf offer prayers for your felicity; O 


may it guard, watch over you! defend you 
from danger, ſave you from diſtreſs, and 
keep vice as diſtant from your perſon as 
from your heart! And to Me, may it grant 
the ultimate bleſſing of cloſing theſe aged 
eyes in the arms of one ſo dear —ſo de- 
ſervedly beloved 


ARTHUR VILLARS. 
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ME TTT R ix: 
Evelina to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 
| Queen-Ann- Street, London, Sapurday, Ape Ze 


IIS moment arrived. Juſt going to 
Drury-Lane theatre. The celebrated 

Mr. Garrick performs Ranger. I am quite 
in extacy. So is Miſs Mirvan. How 
fortunate, that he ſnould happen to play 
We would not let Mrs. Mirvan reſt till ſhe 
conſented to go; her chief objection was 


to our dreſs, for we have had no time to 


Londonize es - but we teized her i into 


compliance, and ſo we are to fit in ſome 


obſcure place, that ſhe may not be ſeen. 
As to me, I ſhould be alike unknown in the 
moſt conſpi picuous or moſt privige part of the 


houſe. 


I can write no more now. 1 have hardly 

time to breathe—only juſt this, the houſes 
and ſtreets are not quite ſo ſuperb as 1 
expected.” However, I have ſeen wn 
yet, ſo I ought not to judge. 
Well, adieu, my deareſt Sir, for the- pre- 
ſent; I could not forbear writing a few 
words inſtantly on my arrival; though I 
ſuppoſe my letter of thanks for your conſent 
is ſtill on the road. 


Saturday 


a Saturday Night. 


0 my dear Sir, in what raptures am I 
returned! Well may Mr. Garrick be ſo ce- 
lebrated, ſo univerſally admired—I had 
not any idea of ſo great a performer. 

Such eaſe! ſuch vivacity in his manner 
ſuch grace in his motions ! ſuch fire and 
meaning in his eyes -I could hardly be- 
lieve he had ſtudied a written part, for 
every word ſeemed. to be uttered from the 
impulſe of the moment. 

His action —at once ſo graceful and ſo 
free —his voice—ſo clear, ſo melodious, 
yet fo. wonderfully various in its tones 
ſuch animation !—every look. ſpeaks ! 

I would have given the world to have 
had the whole play acted over again. And 
when he danced—0 how I envied Cla- 
rinda! I almoſt wiſhed to have n ny 
the ſtage and joined them. 

I am afraid you will think me mad, 10 
won't ſay any more; yet I really believe 
Mr. Garrick would make you mad too, if 
you could ſee him. I intend to aſk. Mrs. 
Mirvan to go to the play every night while 
we ſtay in town. She is extremely kind to 
me, and Maria, her charming een 
the ſweeteſt girl i in the world. 

L ſhall write to you every evening all that | 
paſſes in the day, and that in the ſame man- 
ner as, if [ could ſee, I ſhould tell you. 

C 3 Sunday. 
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Sunday. 


This morning we went to Portland cha- 
pel, and afterwards we walked in the Mall 
of St. James's Park, which by no means 
anſwered my expectations: it is a long 
ſtraight walk, of dirty gravel, very uneaſy 
to the feet; and at each end, inſtead of an 
open proſpect, nothing is to be ſeen but 
houſes built of brick. When Mrs. Mirvan 
pointed out the Palace to mel think I 
was never much more ſurpriſed. 

However, the walk was very agreeable 


to us; every body looked gay, and ſeemed 


pleaſed, and the ladies were ſo much dreſſed, 
that Miſs Mirvan and I could do nothing 
but look at them. Mrs. Mirvan met ſeve- 
ral of her friends. No wonder, for I ne- 
ver ſaw ſo many people aſſembled together 
before. I looked about for ſome of my 
acquaintance, but in vain, for I ſaw not 
one perſon that I knew, which 1s very 
odd, for all the world ſeemed there. | 
Mrs. Mirvan ſays we are not to walk in 
the Park again next Sunday, even if we 
ſhould- be in town, becauſe there is better 
company in Kenſington Gardens. But re- 
ally if you had ſeen how much every bod 
was dreſſed, you would not think that — 
ſible. | 


Monday, 
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Monday. 


We are to go this evening to a private 
ball, given by Mrs. Stanley, a very fa- 
ſhionable lady of Mrs. Mirvan's acquaint- 
ance. 

We have been a ſhopping, as Mrs, Mirvan 
calls it, all this morning, to buy filks, 
caps, gauzes, and ſo forth. | 

The ſhops are really very entertaining, 
eſpecially the mercers; there ſeem to be 
ſix or ſeven men belonging to each ſhop, 
and every one took care, by bowing and 
ſmirking, to be noticed; we were conducted 
from one to another, and carried from 
room to room, with ſo much . ceremony, 
that at firſt I was almoſt afraid to go on. 

I thought I ſhould never have choſen a 
filk, for they produced ſo many I knew 


not which to fix upon, and they recom- 


mended them all ſo ſtrongly, that I fancy 
they thought I only wanted perſuaſion to 
buy every thing they ſhewed me. And, 
indeed, they took ſo much trouble, that I 
was almoſt aſhamed I could not. 

At the milliners, the ladies we met were 


ſo much dreſſed, that I ſhould rather have 


2 they were making viſits than pur- 
chaſes. But what moſt diverted we was, 
that we were more frequently ſerved by 
men than by women; and ſuch men! ſo 
finical, fo affected! they ſeemed to under- 
C 4 ſtand 
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ſtand every part of a woman's dreſs better 
than we do ourſelves; and they recommend- 
ed caps and ribbands with an air of ſo much 
importance, that I wiſhed to aik them how 
long they had left off wearing them 

The diſpatch with which they work in 
theſe great ſhops is amazing, for they have 
promiſed me a compleat {ſuit of linen a- 
gainſt the evening. 

J have juſt had my hair dreſſed. You 
can't think how oddly my head feels; full of 
powder and black pins, and a great cuſhion 
on the top of it. I believe you would 
hardly know me, for my face looks quite 
different to what it did before my hair was 
dreſſed. When 1 ſhall be able to make 
uſe of a comb for myſelf I cannot tell, for 
my hair is ſo much entangled, frizled they 
call it, that I fear it will be very difficult; 

1 am half afraid of this ball to-night, for, 
you know, I have never danced but at 


- ſchool; however, Miſs Mirvan ſays there 
is nothing in it. Yet I wiſh it was over. 


Adieu, my dear Sir; pray excuſe the 


wretched ſtuff I write, perhaps I may im- 


ove by being in this town, and then my 
tters will be leſs unworthy your reading. 
Mean time I am, | h 
Four dutiful and affectionate, 
| . though unpoliſhed, 
| ExxLINA. 


Poor 
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Poor Miſs Mirvan cannot wear one of 
the caps ſhe made, becauſe they dreſs her 
hair too large for them. 


— 


LETTER XI. 


Evelina in continuation. 


Queen-Ann- Street, April 5, Tueſday morning. 

HAVE a vaſt deal to ſay, and ſhall give 
all this morning to my pen. As to my 
plan of writing every evening the adyen- - 
tures of the day, I find it impracticable; 
for the diverſions here are ſo very late, that 

if I begin my letters after them, I could 
not go to bed at all. 

We paſt a moſt extraordinary evening. 

A private ball this was Called, fo I expected 

to have ſeen about four or five couple; 

but Lord ! my dear Sir, I believe I ſaw 
half the world! Two very large rooms 
were full of company; in one, were cards 
for the elderly ladies, and in the other, were 
the dancers. My mamma Mirvan, for ſhe 
always calls me her child, ſaid ſhe would 
fit with Maria and me till we were provided 
with partners, and then Join the card- 
players. | 

The gentlemen, as they paſſed and re. 
: C5 paſted, 
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paſſed, looked as if they thought we were 
quite at their diſpoſal, and only waitin 
for the honour of their commands; as 
they ſauntered about, in a careleſs indo- 
lent manner, as if with a view to keep us 
in ſuſpenſe. I don't ſpeak of this in re- 
gard to Miſs Mirvan and myſelf only, but 
to the ladies in general ; and I thought it 
ſo provoking, that I determined, in my own 
mind, that, far from humouring ſuch-airs, 
I would rather not dance at all, than with 
any one who ſhould ſeem to think me ready 
to accept the firſt partner who would con- 
deſcend to take me. | "I 
Not long after, a young man, who had 
for ſome time looked at us with a kind of 
negligent impertinence, advanced, on tip- 
toe, towards me; he had a ſet ſmile on his 
face, and his dreſs-was ſo foppiſh, that I 
really believe he even wiſhed to be ſtared 
at; and yet he was very ugly. 

Bowing almoſt to the ground, with a 
ſort of ſwing, and waving his hand with 
the greateſt conceit, after a ſhort and filly 
pauſe, he ſaid, © Madam—may I pre- 
ſume?”*—and ſtopt, offering to take my 


hand. I drew it back, but could ſcarce 


forbear laughing. ** Allow me, Madam,” 


(continued he, affectedly breaking off every 


half moment) the honour and happineſs 
if I am not ſo unhappy as to addreſs you 
h oy 
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too late to have the happineſs and ho- 
no ur — 

Again he would have taken my hand, 
but, bowing my head, I begged to be ex- 
cuſed, and turned to Miſs Mirvan to con- 
ceal my laughter. He then defired to know 
if [ had already engaged myſelf to ſome 
more fortunate man ? T cad No, and that 
I believed I ſhould not dance at all. He 
would keep himſelf, he told me, diſen- 
gaged, in hopes I ſhould relent; and then, 
uttering ſome ridiculous ſpeeches of ſorrow 
and Ane een though his face ſtill 
wore the ſame invariable ſmile, he re- 
treated. | 

It fo happened, as we have ſince recol- 
lected, that during this little dialogue, Mrs. 
Mirvan was converſing with the lady of the 
houſe, And very ſoon after another gen- 
tleman, who ſeemed about fix-and-twenty 
years old, gayly, but not foppiſhly, dreſſed, 
and indeed extremely handſome, with an 
air of mixed politeneſs and gallantry, de- 
fired to know if I was engaged, or would 
honour him with my hand. So he was 
pleaſed to ſay, though I am ſure I know 
not what honour he could receive from 
me; but theſe ſort of expreſſions, I find, 
are uſed as words of courſe, without any 
diſtinction of perſons, or ſtudy of pro- 
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Well, I bowed, and I am ſure I colour- 
ed; for indeed I was frightened at the 
thoughts of dancing before ſo many people, 
all ſtrangers, and, which was worſe, with a 
ſtranger ; however, that was unavoidable, 
for though I looked round the room ſeveral 
times, I could not ſee one perſon that 1 
knew. And ſo, he took my hand, and led 
me to join in the dance. | 
The minuets were over before we arrived, 
for we were kept late by the milliner's 
making us wait for our things. 

He 1 very deſirous of entering into 
converſation with me; but I was ſeized with 
ſuch a panic, that I could hardly ſpeak a 
word, and nothing but the ſhame of ſo ſoon 
changing my mind, prevented my return- 
ing to my ſeat, and declining to dance at 
all. 

He appeared to be ſurpriſed at my ter- 
ror, which I believe was but too apparent: 
however, he aſked no queſtions, though I 
fear he muſt think it very ſtrange; for I did 
not choaſe to tell him it was owing to my 
never before dancing but with a ſchool- 

irl. | | 
> His converſation was ſenſible and ſpirit- 
ed; his air and addreſs were open and 
noble; his manners gentle, attentive, and 
infinitely engaging; = perſon is all ele- 

. => gance, 
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cance, and his countenance, the moſt ani- 
mated and expreſſive I have ever ſeen. 

In a ſhort time we were joined by Miſs 
Mirvan, who ſtood next couple to us. But 
how was I ſtartled, when ſhe whiſpered me 
that my partner was a nobleman! This 

ave me a new alarm; how will he be pro- 
voked, thought I, when he finds what a 
ſimple ruſtic he has honoured with his 
choice ! one whoſe ignorance of the world 
makes her perpetually fear doing ſomething 
wrong, | 

That he ſhould be ſo much my ſuperior 
every way, quite diſconcerted me; and you 
will ſuppoſe my ſpirits were not much 
raiſed, when I heard a lady, in paſſing us, 
ſay, © This is the moſt difficult dance I 
ever ſaw,” IE 

O dear, then,” cried Maria to her 
partner, ** with your leave, Pll fit down 
till the next.” | 

* So will I too, then,” cried I, © for I 
am ſure I can hardly ſtand.” 

'* But you muſt ſpeak to your partner 
firſt,” anſwered ſhe; for he had turned 
aſide to talk with ſome gentlemen. How- 
ever, I had not ſufficient courage to addreſs 
him, and ſo away we all three tript, and 
ſeated ourſelves at another end of the room. 

But, unfortunately for me, Miſs Mirvan 


ſoon after ſuffered herfelf to be prevailed ' 
upon 
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upon to attempt the dance ; and juſt as ſhe 
roſe to go, ſhe cried, © My dear, yonder is 
your partner, Lord Orville, walking about 
the room in ſearch of you.” | 

Don't leave me, then, dear girl!“ cried 
J; but ſhe was obliged to go. And now I 
was more uneaſy than ever; I would have 
given the world to have ſeen Mrs. Mirvan, 
and begged of her to make my apologies ; 
for what, thought I, can I poſſibly ſay to 
him in excuſe for running away ? he muſt 
either conclude me a fool, or half mad; for 
any one brought up in the great world, and 
accuſtomed to its ways, can have no idea 
of ſuch ſort of fears as mine. 

My confuſion encreaſed when I obſerved 
that he was every where ſeeking me, with 
apparent perplexity and ſurpriſe ; but when, 
at laſt, I ſaw him move towards the place 
where I fat, I was ready to ſink with ſhame 
and diſtreſs, I found it-abſolutely impoſ- 
fible to keep my ſeat, becauſe I could not 
think of a word to ſay for myſelf, and fo I 
roſe, and walked haſtily towards the card- 
room, reſolving to ſtay with Mrs. Mirvan 
the reſt of the evening, and not to dance 
at all, But before I could find her, Lord 
Orville ſaw and 1 3 me. 

He begged to know if I was not well ? 
| You may eaſily imagine how much I was 
embarraſſed. I made no anſwer, but hung 


my head, like a fool, and looked on my fan.. 
He 
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He then, with an air the moſt reſpect- 
fully ſerious, aſked if he had been ſo un- 
happy as to offend me ? 1 

© No, indeed!“ cried I : and, in hopes 
of changing the diſcourſe, and preventing 


his further inquiries, I defired to know if 


he had ſeen the young lady who had been 
converſing with me? | 

No but would I honour him with 
any commands to her ? 

O by no means!” 

Was there any other perſon with whom 
I wiſhed to ſpeak ? 

I ſaid 0, before I knew I had anſwered 

at all. f 

Should he have the pleaſure of bringing 
me any refreſnment? | 

I bowed, almoſt. involuntarily. And 
away he flew. | 

I was quite aſhamed of being ſo trouble- 
ſome, and ſo much above mytelf as theſe 
ſeeming airs made me appear ; but indeed I 
was too much confuſed to think or act with 
any conſiſtency. 
If he had not been ſwift as lightning, 
I don't know whether I ſhould not have fto- 
len away again; but he returned in a mo- 
ment. When I had drunk a glaſs of le- 
monade, he hoped, he ſaid, that I would 
again honour him with my hand, as a new 


dance was juſt begun. I had not the * 
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of mind to ſay a ſingle word, and ſo ] let 
him once more lead me to the place I had 
left. 3 „ 
Shocked to find how filly, how childiſh 
a part I had acted, my former fears of 


dancing before ſuch a company, and with 


ſuch a partner, returned more torcibly than 
ever. I ſuppoſe he perceived my uneaſineſs, 
for he intreated me to fit down again, if 
dancing was diſagreeable to me. But I was 

uite ſatisfied with the folly I had already 
* and therefore declined his offer, tho 
I was really ſcarce able to ſtand. 

Under fuch conſcious diſadvantages, you 
may eaſily imagine, my dear Sir, how ill I 
acquitted myſelf. But, though I both ex- 

cted and deſerved to find him very much 
mortified and diſpleaſed at his ill fortune in 
the choice. he had made, yet, to my very 
great relief, he appeared to be even con- 


tented, and very much aſſiſted and encou- 


raged me. Theſe people in high life have 
too much preſence of mind, I believe, to 
ſeem diſconcerted, or out of humour, how- 
ever they may feel: for had I been the per- 
ſon of the moſt conſequence in the room, I 
could not have met with more attention and 
reſpect. ' 

When the dance was over, ſeeing me ſtill 
very much flurried, he led me to a ſeat, 
| ſaying 
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ſaying that he would not ſuffer me to fa- 
tigue myſelf from politeneſs, 

And then, if my capacity, or even if my 
ſpirits had been better, in how animated a 
converſation might I have been engaged 
It was then I ſaw that the rank of Lord 
Orville was his leaſt recommendation, his 
underſtanding and his manners being far 
more diſtinguiſhed, His remarks upon the 
company in general were ſo apt, ſo juſt, ſo 
lively, I am almoſt ſurpriſed myſelf that 
they did not re-animate me; but indeed I 
was too well convinced of the ridiculous 
part I had myſelf played before ſo nice an 
obſerver, to be able to enjoy his pleaſantry: 
ſo ſelf- compaſſion gave me feeling for others. 
Yet I had not the courage to attempt either 
to defend them, or to rally in my turn, but 
liſtened to him in ſilent embarraſſment. 

When he found this, he changed the ſub- 
ject, and talked of public places, and pub- 
lic performers; but he ſoon diſcovered that 
I was totally ignorant of them. 

He then, very ingeniouſly, turned the 
diſcourſe to the amuſements and occupa- 


tions of the country. 


It now ſtruck me, that he was reſolved 
to try whether or not I was capable of 
talking upon any ſubject. This put ſo great 
a conſtraint upon my thoughts, that I was 
unable to go further than a monoſyllable, 

and 
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and not even ſo far, when I could poſſibly 
avoid it. e 6 

We were ſitting in this manner, he con- 
verſing with all gaiety, I looking down with 
all fooliſhneſs, when that fop who had firſt 
aſked me to dance, with a moſt ridiculous 
ſolemnity, approached, and after a profound 
bow or two, ſaid, ** I humbly beg pardon, 
Madam,—and of you too, my Lord, —for 
breaking in upon ſuch agreeable converſa- 
tion—which muſt, doubtleſs, be much more 
deletable—than what I have the honour to 
offer—but—” | | 

I interrupted him I bluſh for my folly, 
—with laughing; yet I could got help it, 
for, added to the man's ſtately foppiſhneſs, 
(and he actually took ſnuff: between every 
three words) when I looked round at Lord 
Orville, I ſaw ſuch extreme ſurpriſe in his 
face, - the cauſe of which appeared fo ab- 
ſurd, that I could not for my life preſerve 

my gravity. 

I had not laughed before from the time 
J had left Miſs Mirvan, and I had much 
better have cried then; Lord Orville ac- 
tually ſtared at me; the beau, I know not 
his name, looked quite enraged. ** Refrain 
Madam,“ (ſaid he, with an important 
air,) a few moments refrain I have but 


a ſentence to trouble you with. May 1 
know 
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know to what accident I muſt attribute not 
having the honour of your hand ?” 
Accident, Sir !“ repeated I, much 
aſtoniſhed. - " 
© Yes, accident, Madam—for ſurely, 
I muſt take the liberty to obſerve=pardon 
me, Madam, —it ought to be no common 
one - that ſhould tempt a lady ſo young a 
one too, — to be guilty of ill manners. 
A confuſed idea now for the firſt time 
entered my head, of ſomething I had heard 
of the rules of an aſſembly; but I was never 
at one before, — I have only danced at 
ſchool, - and ſo giddy and heedleſs I was, 
that I had not once conſidered the impro- 
priety of refuſing one partner, and after- 
wards accepting anothers I was thunder- 
ſtruck at the recollection: but, while theſe 
thoughts were ruſhing into my head, Lord 
Orville, with ſome warmth, ſaid, ** This la- 
dy, Sir, 1s incapable of meriting ſuch an 
accuſation !*? | 
The creature for I am very angry with 
him,—made a low bow, and with a grin the 
moſt malicious I ever ſaw, © My Lord,” ſaid 
he, far be it from me to accuſe the lady, 
for having the diſcernment to diſtinguiſh . 
and prefer the ſuperior attractions of your 
Lordſhip.” | 
_ he bowed, and walked off. 
Was ever any thing ſo provoking? I was 
ready 
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ready to die with ſhame. * What a cox- 
comb !” exclaimed Lord Orville; while I, 


without. knowing what I did, roſe haſtily, 
and moving off, I can't imagine,” cried 


I, © where Mrs. Mirvan has hid herſelf!” 


_ © Give me leave to ſee,” anſwered he. I 
bowed and ſat down again, not daring to 
meet his eyes; for what muſt he think of 
me, between my blunder, and the ſuppoſed 
preference? i n 

. He returned in a moment, and told me 


that Mrs. Mirvan was at cards, but would 
be glad to fee me; and I went immediately. 


There was but one chair vacant, ſo, to my 
great relief, Lord Orville preſently left us. 
I then told Mrs. Mirvan my diſaſters, and 
ſhe good-naturedly blamed. herſelf for not 
having better inſtructed me, but ſaid ſhe 
had +. Gay it for granted that I muſt know 
ſuch common — — However, the man 
may, I think, be ſatisfied with his pretty 
ſpeech, and carry his reſentment no farther. 

In a ſhort time, Lord Orville returned. 
I conſented, with the beſt grace I could, to 

o down another dance, for I had had time 
to recollect myſelf, and therefore reſolved to 
uſe ſome exertion, and, if poſſible, appear 
leſs a fool than I had hitherto done; for it 
occurred to me that, inſignificant as I was, 
compared to a man of his rank and figure, 


yet, ſince he had been ſo unfortunate as to 


make 
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make choice of me for a partner, why I 
ſhould endeayour to make the beſt of it. 

The dance, however, was ſhort, and he 
ſpoke very little; ſo I had no opportunity 
of putting my reſolution in practice, He 
was ſatisfied, I ſuppoſe, with his former 
ſucceſsleſs efforts to draw me out: or, ra- 
ther, I fancied, he had been inquiring who 
I was. This again diſconcerted me, and 
the ſpirits I had determined to exert, again 
failed me. Tired, aſhamed, and mortified, 
I begged to fit down till we returned home, 
which we did ſoon after. Lord Orville did 
me the honour to hand me to the coach, 
talking all the way of the honour I had 
done him! O theſe faſhionable people 

Well, my dear Sir, was it not a ſtrange 
evening? I could not help being thus par- 
ticular, becauſe, to me, every thing is ſo 
new. But it is now time to conclude, I 1 
y am, with all love and duty, 


. lh; | Your 

'0 | 
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LETTER XII. 
Evelina in continuation 


Tueſday, April 5, 


HERE is to be no end to the troubles 
of laſt night. I have this moment, 
. -between perſuaſion and laughter, gathered 
from Maria the moſt curious dialogue that 
ever I heard. You will, at firſt, be ſtartled 
at my vanity ; but, my dear Sir, have pa- 
tience | 88 
It muſt have paſſed while I was fitting 
with Mrs. Mirvan in the 'card-room. 
Maria was taking ſome refreſhment, and 
ſaw Lord Orville advancing for the ſame 
purpoſe himſelf ; but he did not know her, 
though ſhe immediately recollected him. 
Preſently after, a very gay. looking man, 
ſtepping haſtily up to him, cried, Why, 
my Lord, what have you done with your 
lovely partner?“ 
MNotbing!“ anſwered Lord Orville, with 
a ſmile and a ſhrug. 
* By Jove,” cried the man, ſhe is the 
moſt beautiful creature Jever ſaw in my life !”? 
Lord Orville, as he well might, laughed, 
but anſwered, ** Yes, a pretty modeſt-look- 
ing girl.” 
n O my 
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* O my Lord !” cried the madman, ** ſhe 
is an angel!“ 

„A filent one,” returned he. 

% Why ay, my Lord, how ſtands ſhe as 
to that? She looks all intelligence and ex- 
preſſion.” 

* A poor weak girl!” anſwered Lord 
Orville, ſhaking his head. . 

* By Jove,” cried the other, I am glad 
to hear it!“ es 

At that moment, the ſame odious crea» 
ture who had been my former tormentor, 
Joined them. Addreſſing Lord Orville with 
great reſpect, he ſaid, I beg pardon, my 
Lord, —if I was—as I fear might be the 
caſe—rather too ſevere in my cenſure of the 
lady who is honoured with your protection 
but, my Lord, 1ll-breeding is apt to pro- 
voke a man,” 1 

- [ll- breeding !” cried my _— 
champion, impoſſible ! that elegant face 
can awoke be fo He a maſk l 

O Sir, as to that,” anſwered he, ** 
mult allow me to judge; for though I pay 
all deference to your . opinion—1n other 
things, — yet I hope you will grant=and I 
appeal to your Lordſhip alſo—that I am 
not totally deſpicable as a judge of good or 
ill manners.” | 

I was ſo wholly ignorant,“ ſaid: Lord 
Orville gravely, © of the provocation you 
ee might 
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might have had, that I could not but be 
ſurpriſed at your ſingular reſentment,” 

It was far from my intention,” anſwer. 
ed he, © to offend your Lordſhip ; but 
really, for a perſon who is nobody, to give 
herſelf ſuch airs, —I own I could not com- 
mand my paſſions. For, my Lord, though 
I have made diligent enquiry—1 cannot 
learn who ſhe is. 

By what I can make out,” cried my 
defender, ſhe muſt be a country parſon's 
daughter,” 

Hel he! he! very good, *pon ho- 
nour !” cried the fop,—* well, ſo I could 
have ſworn by her manners.” 

And then, delighted at his own wit, he 
laughed, and went away, as I ſuppole, to 
repeat ic. 

* But what the deuce is all this os de- 
manded the other. 

„Why a very fooliſh affair,” 1 
Lord Orville ; © your Helen firſt refuſed 
this coxcomb, and then—danced with me. 
This is all I can gather of it.“? 

O Orville,” returned he, you are 2 
happy man !—But, 1. red II can never 
believe it! And ſhe looks too ſenſible to be 
ignorant. 

* Whether ignorant or miſchievous, 1 
will not pretend to determine, but certain 
it _ ſhe attended to all 7 could ſay to her, 
though 
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though I have really fatigued; myſelf with 
fruitleſs endeavours to entertain her, with 
the moſt immoveable gravity; but no ſooner 


bur did Lorel begin his complaint, than ſhe 
ve was ſeized/ with a fit of lau ughing, firſt af- 
> fronting, the poor beau, and then TRY. 
agb his mortification.” “ 

2 Hal hal ha! why there's ſome me genus 
my in that, my Lord, Poem perhaps r 

ruſtick.** 
8 Tier bla vn called to dance, and ſo 
heard no more. 
= Now tell me, my dear Sir, did you ever 


know any thing more provoking? 4 
poor weak girl !” ** ignorant or — * 
What mortifying words! I am reſolved, 
however, that I will never ik be tempted 
to go to an aſſembly. I wiſh I had been in 
Dorſetſhire. 

Well, after this, you will not be ſurpriſed 
ed that Lord Orville contented himſ: with 
ed an enquiry after our healths this morning. 
de. by his ſervant, without troubling himſelf to 

calt; as Miſs Mir van had told me he would: 
a bur perhaps i it may be only a count 
er tom. 
be „Loud nde live here for the world, 1 
care not how ſoon we leave town. Lon- 
1 dan ſoon grows tireſome. I wiſh the Cap- 
in tain would come. Mrs. Mirvan talks of 
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roy ha for this evening; however, 1 am 
different about « it. 


Wedneſday morning. 
Well my king Sir, I have been pleaſed, 
be will, I could almoſt fly. for 1 
muſt own I went out in very ill humour, 
which I think you cannot wonder at: but 
the muſic and the ſinging were charming; 
they, ſoothed me into a pleaſure the moſt 
eful, the beſt ſuĩted to my preſent diſpo- 
lition in the world. I hope to . Mrs. 
Mirvan to go again on Saturday. I wiſh 
the opera was every night. It is, of all 
entertainments, the ſweeteſt, and moſt de- 
lightful. Some of the ſongs ſeemed to _ 
my very ſoul. It was what they call a 
rious opera, as the comic firſt — was ill. 
To- night we go to Ranelagh. If an of 
thoſe three gentlemen who. converſed. ſo 
freely about me ſhould» be there——bur I 
won't think of it. 


Thortlay morning. 

Well wy dear Sir, we went to Rane- 
lagh. Nx is a charming place, and the bril- 
liancꝝ of the lights, on my firſt entrance, 
made me almoff think 1 was in ſome in- 
chantecꝭ caſtle, or fairy palace, for all looked 
Iize magie to me. | 

The very firſt perſon I ſaw was, Lord 
Orville, 


| ſeveral times, but he was a 
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Orville. I felt ſo confuſed but he did 
not ſee me. After tea, Mrs. Mirvan bei 
tired, Maria and I walked round the rom 
alone. Then again we ſaw him, ſtanding 
by the orcheſtra. We, too, ſtopt to hear 
a ſinger. He bowed to me; I courtſied, and 
I am ſure I coloured. We ſoon walked on, 
not liking our ſituation: however, he did 
not. follow us, and when we paſſed by the 
orcheſtra again, he was gone. Afterwards, 
in the courle of the n we met him 
ways with ſome 
party, and never ſpoke to us, tho* when- 
ever he chanced to meet my eyes, he con- 
deſcended to bow, _ 5 
I cannot but be hurt at the opinion he 
entertains of me. It is true, my own be- 
haviour incurred it—yet he is himſelf the 
moſt agreeable and, ſeemingly, the moſt 
amiable man in the world, and therefore it 
is, that I am grieved to be thought ill of 
by him: for of whoſe eſteem ought we to 
be ambitious, if not of thoſe who moſt me- 
rit our own ?- But it is too late to reflect 
upon this now. Well, I can't help it 
0 io I think I have done with aſſem- 
ies | moet 
This morning was deſtined for ſeeing, 
ſights, auctions, curious ſhops, and ſo forth; 
but my head ached; and I was not in a hu- 
mour- to be amuſed, and ſo I made them 
D 2 go 
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go without me, though very unwillingly. 
hey are all kindneſs, | 
And now I am ſorry I did not accompany 
them, for I know not what to do with my- 
ſelf. I had reſolved not to go to the play 
to-night ; but I believe I ſhall. In ſhort, 
I hardly care whether I do or not. 
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I thought I had done wrong! Mrs, Mir- 

van and Maria have been half the town 
over, and ſo entertained !—while I, like a 
fool, ſtayed. at home to do nothing. And, 
at an auction in Pall-mall, who ſhould they 
meet but Lord Orville! He ſat next to 
Mrs, Mirvan, and they talked a great deal 
together : but ſhe gave me no account of 
the converſation, | 

I may never have ſuch another opportu- 
nity of ſeeing London; I am quite ſorry 
that I was not of the party; but I deſerve 
this mortification, for having indulged my 
ill- humour. 


N Thurſday night. 
We are juſt returned from the play, 
which was King Lear, and has made me 
very ſad. We did not ſee any body we 
knew. | 
Well, adieu, it is too late to write more. 


Priday, 
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Captain Mirvan is arrived. I have not 
ſpirits to give an account of his introduc- 
tion, for he has really ſhocked me. I do 
not like him. He ſeems to be ſurly, vul- 
gar, and diſagreeable. | 5 
Almoſt the ſame moment that Maria was 
preſented to him, he began ſome rude jeſts 
upon the bad ſhape of her noſe, and called 
her a tall, ill-formed thing. She bore it 
with the utmoſt good- humour; but that 
kind and ſweet-tempered woman, Mrs. 
Mirvan, deſerved a better lot. I am amazed 


. the would marry him. 


my own part, I have been ſo ſhy, 


that I Rave hardly ſpoken to him, or he to 


me. I cannot imagine why the family was 
ſo rejoiced at his return. If he had ſpear 
his whole life abroad, I ſhould have ſup- 
poſed they might rather have been thankful 
than ſorrowful. However, I hope they do 
not think ſo ill of him as I do. At leaſt, I 
am ſure they have too much prudence to 
make it known. 

Saturday night. 

We have been to the opera, and I am 
ſtill more pleaſed than J was on Tueſday. 
I could have thought myſelf in paradiſe, 
but for the continual talking of the com- 
pany around me. We ſat in the pit, where 
FIT 7 $7 D 3 every 
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every body was dreſſed in ſo high a ſtyle, 
that, if 1 had been leſs delighted with the 
Performance, my eyes would have found 
me ſufficient entertainment from looking at 
the ladies. | 
1 was very glad I did not fit next the 


Captain, for he could not bear the muſic, 


or ſingers, and was. extremely groſs in his 
obſervations on both. When the opera was 
over, he went into a place called the coffee- 
room, where ladies as well as gentlemen 
aſſemble, There are all. forts of refreſh- 
ments, and the company walk about, and 
chat with the ſame eaſe and freedoin as in 
a private roam, » 

On Monday we go to a ridotto, and on 
Wedneſday we return to Howard Grove. 
The Captain ſays he won't * here to be 
ſmoked with filth any longer; but, having 


| been. ſeven years ſmoked with a burning ſun, 
he will retire to the country, and. ſink into 


a fair-weather chap. 
q Adieu, my dear | Sir, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIII. 
Evolina in continuation. 
Tueſday, April 12. 
My dear Sir, 


TE came home from the ridotto ſo 
late, or rather, ſo early, that it Was 


not poſſible for me to write. Indeed we did 
not go, you will be frightened to hear it, — 
till paſt eleven o'clock-:: but nobody does. 
A terrible reverſe of the order of nature 


We ſleep with the ſun, and wake with the 
The room was 


magnificent, the 


lights and decorations were brilliant, and 


the company gay and ſplendid. But 1 
ſhould have told you, that T made many 
objections to being of the party, according 
to the reſolution 1 had formed. However, 
Maria laughed me out of my fcruples, and 
fo, once again—l went to an afſembly. 
Miſs Mirvan danced a minuet, but I had. 
not the courage'to follow her example. In 
our walks I ſaw Lord Orville. He was quite 
alone, but did not obſerve us. Vet, as he 
ſeemed of no party, I thought it was not 
impoſſible that he might join us; and tho* I 
did not much wiſh to dance at all, —yet, as I 


was more acquainted with him than with any 


D 4 other 
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other perſon in the room, I muſt own I could 
not help thinking it would be infinitely more 
deſirable to dance again with him, than 
with an enfire ſtranger. To be ſure, after 
all that had paſſed, itwas very ridiculous to 
ſuppoſe it even probable, that Lord Orville 
would again honour me with his choice ; 

q orb am compelled to confeſs my abſurdity, 
by way of explaining what follows, 

Miſs Mirvan was ſoon engaged; and, 
reſently after, a very faſhionable, gay- 
ooking man, who ſeemed about 30 years 

of age, addreſſed himſelf to me, and beg- 
ged to have the honour of dancing with 
me. Now Maria's partner was a 2 
of Mrs. Mirvan's acquaintance; for ſhe had 
told us it was highly improper for young 
women to dance with ſtrangers, at any 
public aſſembly. Indeed it was by no 
means my wiſh ſo to do; yet I did not like 
to confine myſelf from dancing at all; nei- 
ther did I dare refuſe this gentleman, as I 
had done Mr, Lovel, and then, if any ac- 
quaintance ſhould offer, accept him: and 
4 all theſe reaſons combining, induced me 
to tell him yet I bluſh to write it to you 
that I was already engaged; by which I 
meant to keep myſelf at liberty to dance or 
not, as matters ſhould fall out. | 
1 ſuppoſe my conſciouſneſs betrayed my 
artifice, for he looked at me as if Wan. 
1 „ £ OUS; 
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lous; and, inſtead of being ſatisfied with 


my anſwer, and a me, according to 
my expectation, he walked at my ſide, and, 
with the greateſt eaſe imaginable, began a 
converſation, in the free ſtyle which; only 
belongs to old and intimate acquaintance. 
But, what was moſt provoking, he aſked 
me a thouſand queſtions concerning the 
partner to whom I was engaged. And, at 
laſt, he ſaid, * Is it really poſſible that a 
man whom you have honoured with your 
acceptance, can fail to be at hand to profit 
from your goodneſs ??? * 
I felt extremely fooliſh, and begged Mrs. 
Mirvan to lead to a ſeat, which ſhe yery 
obligingly did. The Captain fat next her, 
and, to my great ſurpriſe, this gentleman 
thought proper to follow, and ſeat himſelf 
next to me. an 122 
What an inſenſible!“ continued he, 
* why, Madam, you are miſſing the moſt 
delightful dance in the world ! The map 
muſt be either mad, or a fool. Which do 
you incline to think him yourſelf ?? 
Neither, Sir,” anſwered I in ſome con. 
fuſion. «1... TRA MSA 
He begged my pardon for the freedom 
of his ſuppoſition, ſaying, I really was 
off my guard, from aſtoniſhment that any 
man can be ſo much and ſo unaccountably 
his own enemy. But where, Madam, can 
eee e 
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he 2 be ?—has he left the room? 
or has not he been in it?“ 

Indeed, Sir,” ſaid I peeviſhly, I know 
nothing of him.“ 

l don't wonder that you are diſconcert- 
ed, Madam, it is really very provoking. 
The beſt part of the evening will be abſo- 
lutely loſt. He deſerves not that you. ſnould 
wait for him.“ p 

I do not, Sir,” faid I, © and I beg you 
not to" | 
 Þ.**Mortifying, indeed, Madam,” interrupt- 
ed he, a lady to wait for a gentleman:—O: 
fie!—careleſs fellow! hat candetain him? 
Will you give me leave to ſeek him?“ 

If you pleaſe, Sir,” anſwered I, quite 
terrified left Mrs. Miryan ſhould attend to 
him, for ſhe looked very much ſurpriſed at 
feeing me enter into converſation with a 


ſtran J | 

, With all my heart.“ cried he; pray 

what coat has he on?“ | 
Indeed. I never looked at it.“ 

Out upon him!“ cried he; What! 
did he addreſs you in a coat not worth look 
ing at ?—What a.ſhabby wretch P” 

How ridiculous! Treally could not help 
Hughing, which, I fear; encouraged him, 
for he went on. SY 

Charming creature !—and can you 
really bear ill uſage with ſo much ſweetneſs ? 
N E 3 | — Can 


my indignation is ſo great, that I long to 
kick the fellow round the room —unkk, 
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Can you, Hike patience vn a monument, ſmile 


in the midſt of diſappointment For my 
part, though I am not the offended perſon, 


indeed, —(heſitating and looking earneſtly 
at me,) unleſs, indeed—it is a partner of 
your own creating? | | | 


I was dreadfully abaſhed, and could not 


make any anſwer. 


But no!“ cried he, (again, and with 
warmth,) © it cannot be that you are ſo cru- 
el! Softneſs itſelf is painted in your eyes. 
You could not, ſurely, have the barbarity 
fo wantonly to trifle with my miſery.” 

I turned away from this nonſenſe, with 
real diſguſt. Mrs. Mirvan ſaw my confu- 
ſion, but was perplexed what to think of it, 
and I could not explain to her the cauſe, 


- leſt the Captain ſhould hear me. I there- 


fore propoſed - to walk, ſhe conſented, and 
we all roſe; but, would you. beheve it? 
this man had: the aſſurance to riſe too,. and 
walk cloſe by my ſide, as if of my party 
Now,“ cried he, I hope we ſhall ſee 
this ingrate.— s that he? - pointing to an 
old man, who was lame, or that?“ And 
in this manner he aſked me of whoever was 
old or ugly in the room. I made no ſort. 
of anſwer; and when he found that Þ was 
reſolutely ſilent, __ on, as much 
EL = " as 
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as I could, without 2 him, he ſud- 


denly ſtamped his foot, and cried out, in 
a paſſion, ** Fool! idiot! booby !“ 
I turned haſtily toward him: O Ma- 
dam,” continued he, forgive my vehe- 
mence, but I am diſtracted to think. there 


ſhould exiſt a wretch who can light a bleſ- 


ſing for which 1 would forfeit my life !— 


O] that I could but meet him I would 


ſoon — But I grow angry: pardon me, 
Madam, my paſſions are violent, and your 


injuries affect me !” 


I began to apprehend he was a madman, 
and ſtared at him with the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment. I ſee you are moved, Madam,” 


ſaid he, *©* generous creature but don't 


be alarmed, I am cool again, I am indeed, 
—upon my foul Jam, -I entreat you, moſt 
lovely of mortals ! I entreat you to be eaſy.” 
Indeed, Sir,” ſaid I very ſeriouſly, 
] muſt inſiſt upon your leaving me; you 
are quite a ſtranger. to me, and f am both 
unuſed, and averſe to your language and 
your manners.“ 
This ſeemed to have ſome effect on him. 
He made me a low bow, begged my 


pardon, and vowed he would not for the 


world offend me. ; e + 
Then, Sir, you muſt leave me,” cried I. 
Jam gone, Madam, I am gone!” 


with a moſt tragical air; and he marched 


away, 


Mrs. Mirvan, who is he 2 


me. 
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away, a quick pace, out of ſight in a mo- 
ment; but before I had time to congratu- 


late myſelf, he was again at my elbow. 
* And could you really let me go, and not 
be ſorry? Can you ſee me ſuffer torments 
inexpreſſible, and yet retain all, your favour 
for that miſcreant who flies you —Ungrate- 
ful puppy I could baſtinado him! ?! 
* For Heaven's ſake, my dear,” cried 


* Indeed—I do not know, Madam,” 
ſaid I, © but I wiſh he would leave me.” 

What's all that there?“ cried the Cap. 
tain, | | 

The man made a low bow, and ſaid, 
* Only, Sir, a flight objection which this 


young lady makes to dancing with me, and 


which I am endeavouring to obviate. I ſhall 
think myſelf greatly honoured, if you will 
intercede for me.” 

That lady, Sir,” ſaid the Captain cold- 
ly, is her own miſtreſs.” And he walked 


ſullenly on. | 


* You, Madam,” ſaid the man, (who 
looked delighted, to Mrs. Mirvan,) * you, 
I hope, will have the goodneſs to ſpeak for 


* Sir,” anſwered ſhe gravely, *© I have 
not the pleaſure of being acquainted with 
you.” ak 

I hope when you have, Ma'am,” aw 
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he, (undaunted.) © you will honour me 
with your approbation; but, while I am 
yet unknown to you, it would be truly ge- 


nerous in you to countenance me; and, I 
flatter myſelf, Madam, that you will not 


have cauſe to repent it.” 
Mrs. Mirvan, with an embarraſſed air, 
replied,. I do not at all mean, Sir, to doubt 


your being a gentleman, —but,—“ 


© But what, Madam ?—that doubt re- 


moved, why a But?“ 
* Well, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Mirvan, (with 


a good- humoured ſmile,) ] will even treat 


ou with your own plainneſs, and try what 
effect that will have on you: J muſt there- 
fore tell you, once for all——” 
O pardon me, Madam !” interrupted he 
eagerly, ** you muſt not proceed with thoſe 
words, once for all; no, if I have been too 


plain, and though a man, deſerve a rebuke, 


remember, dear ladies, that if you copy, 
you ought, in juſtice, to excuſe me.” 
We both ſtared at the man's ſtrange be- 
haviour. Sq 
** Be nobler than your ſex, continued 
He, turning to me, ** honour me with one 
dance, and give up the ingrate who has 


merited ſo ill your patience. 
Mrs. Mirvan looked with aftoniſhment 
at us both, * Who does he ſpeak of, my 
dear? you never mentioned—— «= 
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* O Madam!“ exclaimed he, © he was 
not worth mentioning—it is pity he was 
ever thought of; but let us forget his 
exiſtence. One dance is all I ſolicit; per- 
mit me, Madam, the honour of this young 


lady's hand; it will be a favour I ſhall ever 
moſt gratefully acknowledge.“ | 

« Sir,” anſwered ſhe, © favours and 
ſtrangers have with me no connection. 

* If you have hitherto,” ſaid he, con- 
fined your benevolence to your intimate 
friends, ſuffer me to be the firſt for whom. 
your charity is enlarged.” | 

* Well, Sir, I know not. what. to ſay to 


_ you,—but—" 


He ſtopt her ut with ſo many urgent 
entreatres, that ſhe at laſt told me, I muſt 
either go down one dance,, or avoid. his 
importunities by returning home. I heſi- 
tated which alternative to chuſe; but this 
impetuous man at length prevailed, and I 
was obliged to conſent to dance with him. 

And thus was my deviation from truth 
puniſhed ; and thus did this man's deter- 
mined boldneſs conquer. | 
During the dance, before we were too. 
much engaged in it for converſation, he 
was extremely provoking about my partner, 
and tried every means in his power to make 
me own chat 1 had deceived him ; which, 
though I would not fo far humble myſelf 
as to acknowledge, was, indeed, but too 
obyious, Lord. 
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Lord Orville, I fancy, did not dance at 
all; he ſeemed to have a large acquaint- 
ance, and es ſeveral different parties: 
but you will eaſily ſuppoſe I was not much 
Pleaſed to ſee him, in a few minutes after 
I was gone, walk towards the place I had 
Juſt 1 and bow to, and join Mrs. Mir- 
van | | 

How unlucky I thought myſelf, that J 
had not longer withſtood this ſtranger's 
importunities! The moment we had gone 
down the dance, I was haſtening away = 
him, but he ſtopt me, and ſaid that I could 
by no means return to my party, without 
giving offence, before we had done our duty 
of walking up the dance. As I know no- 
thing at all of theſe rules and cuſtoms, I 
was obliged to ſubmit to his directions; but 
I fancy Fed rather uneaſy, for he took 
notice of my inattention, ſaying, in his 
free way, Whence that anxiety ?—Why 
are thoſe lovely eyes perpetually averted?” 
l wiſh you would ſay no more to me, 
Sir,” (cried I peeviſhly) ** you have already 
deſtroyed all my happineſs for this even- 


ing.“ | 
2 . Good Heaven! what is it I have done? 
How have I merited this ſcorn ?” 

Lou have tormented me to death; you 
have forced me from my friends, and in- 
truded yourſelf upon me, againſt my will, 
for a partner.” | | 
| | (0 

Surely, 


tor me? 
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“ Surely, my dear Madam, we ought 


to be better friends, ſince there ſeems to 


be ſomething of ſympathy in the frankneſs 
of our diſpoſitions. And yet, were you not 
an angel how do you think I could brook 
ſuch contempt ?*? | 
.* Tf 1 have offended you, cried I, you 
have but to leave me=and O how I wiſh 
you would!“ : 

„My dear creature,” (ſaid he, half 
laughing) why where could you be edu- 
cated ?” | 
Where I moſt ſincerely wiſh I now 
was |? , 

* How conſcious you mult be, all beau- 
tiful that you are, that thoſe charming airs 
ſerve only to heighten the bloom of your 
complexion !?. Nr en 

Lour freedom, Sir, where you are 


more acquainted, may perhaps be leſs diſ- 


agreeable; but to me——" TEASE 
** You do me juſtice,” (cried he, inter- 


rupting me) ** yes, I do indeed improve 


upon acquaintance; you will hereafter be 

quite charmed with me.“ | 
** Hereafter, Sir, I hope I ſhall never 
O huſh !—huſh !—have you forgot 

the ſituation in which I found you? Have 


you forgot, that when deſerted, 1 purſued 


you, when betrayed, I adored you? - but 


, 
But 
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But for you, Sir, I might, perhaps, 

have been happy.” 

What then, am I to 2 that, 

' but for me, your partner would have ap- 
red poor fellow and did my 8 


nſe awe him ? 
eee his prefence, Sir, could awe 
"you 1* | 
5 His preſence perhaps then you ſe 
Perhaps, Sir, 1 do;“ cried, I, quite 
wearied of his raillery. 
Where —here ? —for Heaven's ſake 
me me the wretch l': , 
| — 8 8 2 4 
f a very ſavage a ing, ſhame- 
faced, deſpicable uppy!“ 7 
I know not what bewitched me—but 

my pride was hurt, and * were 
tired, ee ſhort I had olly, look 

ing at Lord Orville, to re * Deſpica- 
' ble, you think ? r = 
__ Hiseyesinſtantly followed mine; Why, 
is that the gentleman ?” 

1 made no anſwer; I could not affirm, 
and I could not deny; for T hoped to be 
_ relieved from his teizing, by his miſtake. 
The very moment we had done what he 
called our duty, I eagerly defired to return 
to Mrs. Mirvan. —_ 


may r 


| yourſelf,” 
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Jo your partner, I preſume, Madam?“ 
faid he, very gravely. from | | 

This quite confounded me; I dreaded. 
leſt this miſchievous man, ignorant of his. 
rank, ſhould. addreſs himſelf to Lord Or- 
ville, and ſay ſomething which might ex- 
poſe my. artifice. Fool] to involve myſelf 
in ſuch difficulties! L now feared what I had 
before wiſhed, and, therefore, to avoid Lord 
Orville, I was obliged myſelf to propoſe 
going down another dance, though I was 
ready to ſink with ſhame while I'tpoke. 

But your pariner, Ma'am ?“ (ſaid he, 
. a very ſolemn air) perhaps he. 

ſent my detaining you-: if you will 
give me leave to afk his oonſent 

Not for the univerſe.” 

* Who is he, Madam?“ 

I wiſhed myſelf a hundred miles off, He 
repeated his queſtion, © What is his 
name ?” | 

Nothing - nobody -I don't know. 

He aſſumed a moſt important ſolemnity; 
* How l—not know — Give me leave, 
my dear Madam, to recommend this caution, 
to you; Never dance in public with a. 
ſtranger, with one whoſe name you are 
unacquainted with,. ho may be a mere ad- 
venturer, — a man of no character, —conſi- 


der to what impertinence you may expoſe 
Was, 
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Was ever any thing ſo ridiculous? I 
could not help laughing, in ſpite of my 
vexation. | 
At this inſtant, Mrs. Mirvan, followed 
by Lord Orville, walked up to us. You 
will eaſily believe it was not difficult for 
me to recover my gravity ; but what was 
my conſternation, -when this ſtrange man, 
deſtined to be the ſcourge of my artifice, 
exclaimed, © Ha! my Lord Orville |] 
roteſt I did not know your Lordſhip. 
hat can I ſay for my uſurpation ?Yet, 


faith, my Lord, ſuch a prize was not to be 


neglected.” 


My ſhame and confuſion were unſpeak- 


able. Who could have ſuppoſed or fore- 
ſeen that this man knew Lord Orville! But 
falſchood is not more unjuſtifiable than un- 


-ſafe.” | | 
Lord Orville—well he might, —looked 
all amazement. 2s 
The ' philoſophic coldneſs of your 


% 


Lordſhip,” continued this odious creature, 
© every man is not endowed with. I have 


_ uſed my utmoſt endeavours to entertain this 


lady, though I fear without ſucceſs; and 


your Lordſhip would not be a little flatter- 
ed, if acquainted with the difficulty which 


attended my procuring the honour of only 


one dance.” Then, turning to me, who 


was ſinking with ſhame, while Lord oe 
* ville 
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ville ſtood motionleſs, and Mrs. Mirvan 
aſtoniſhed, he ſuddenly ſeized my hand, 
ſaying, Think, my Lord, what muſt be 
my reluctance to reſign this fair hand to 
your Lordſhip!“ F | 

In the ſame inſtant, Lord Orville took 
it of him; I coloured violently, and made 
an effort to recover it. You do me too 
much honour, Sir, cried he,” (with an air 
of gallantry, preſſing it to his lips before he 
let it go) © however, I ſhall be happy to 

rofit by it, if this lady,” (turning to Mrs. 
Mirvan vill permit me to ſeek for her 


party,” 


To compel him thus to dance, I could 
not endure, and eagerly called out, By 
= means, — not for the world !--I muft 

* Will you honour me, Madam, with 

ur commands,” cried my tormentor ; 
may I ſeek the lady's party?“ | 
2 No, Sir,“ anſwered I, turning from 
m. | 

What ball be done, my dear,” ſaid 
Mrs. Mirvan ? Res 

** Nothing, Ma'am ; — any thing, I 
mean“ 6 

** But do you dance, or not? you ſee 
his Lordſhip waits.” | 

** I hope not, I beg that would not 
for the world am ſure I ought toto 

I could 


- 
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[ 1 could: not ſpeak; but that confident 
1 man, determined to diſcover whether or 
| not I had deceived him, ſaid to Lord Or- 
ville, who ſtood ſuſpended, © My Lord, 
this affair, which, at preſent, ſeems per- 
plexed, I will briefly explain; — this lady 

ſed: to me another dance, — nothing 
could have m _ +” more happy—1 only 


wiſhed for granted, wie | miſſion, 
which, if ring granted, w fen per- 


ſuaded, ſet every thing 
1 glowed with — ou No, Sir 
At is your abſence, and that alone, can ſet 
every thing right.“ 

For Heaven's ſake; my dear,” (cried 
Mrs. Mirvan, who could no longer contain 
her ſurpriſe,) what does all this mean? 
——yere you pre- engaged? had Lord Or- 

ville —— 

No, Madam, cried: L-—only—only I 
did not know that gentleman, —and ſo, 
and ſo I thought I intended -.“ 
Overpowered by all that had paſſed, I. 
had not ſtrength to make my mortifying 
explanation; my ſpirits quite failed me, 
and J burſt into tears. 

They all ſeemed ſhocked and mace 

' Whats the matter, my deareſt love?” 
cried Mrs. Mirvan, withthekindeſt concern. 

** What have I done?” exclaimed my evil 
genius, andranofficiouſlyforaglaſs of water. 

However, a hint was ſufficient for Lord 

Orville, 
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it WM Orville, who comprehended all I would 
r IF have explained. He immediately led me to 
r- ſeat, and ſaid, in a low voice, Be not 
I, diſtreſſed, I beſeech you; I ſhall ever think 
my name honoured by your making uſe of 


y it.“ * 
This politeneſs. relieved. me: A gene 


8 This ral 
Y BE murmur; had alarmed Miſs Mirvan, who 
„ few inſtantly to me; while Lord Orville, 
— the moment Mrs. Mirvan. had taken the. 

water, led my tormenter away. | 
_ For Heaven's ſake; dear Madam.“ 
t I cried I, let me go home, indeed I can- 
not ſtay here any longer.”  _ 

Let us all go, cried my kind Maria. 

But the Captain — what will he ſay ? 
] had better go home in a chair.” 

Mrs. Mirvan conſented, and I roſe to 
depart, Lord Orville and that man both 
came to me. The firſt, with an attention I 
had but ill merited from him, led me to a 

chair, while the other followed, peſtering 
ne with apologies. I wiſhed to have made 
nine to Lord- Orville, but was too much 
þ aſhamed. | ir 

It was about one o'clock. Mrs. Mir- 
van's ſervants ſaw me home. 

And now,—what again ſhall ever tempt 
me to an aſſembly ?. I dread to hear what 
you: will think of me, my moſt dear and 
honoured; Sir: you will need your utmoſt 

partiality 
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partiality, to receive me without diſplea. 
tyre, 2 21 
This morning Lord Orville has ſent to 
enquire after our healths: and Sir Clement 
Willoughby, for that, I find, is the name 
of my perſecutor, has called: but I would 
not go down ſtairs till he was gone. 
And now, my dear Sir, I can ſomewhat 
account for the ſtrange, provoking, and ri. 
diculous conduct of this Sir Clement laſt 
night; for Mifs Mirvan ſays, he is the ve 
man with whom ſhe heard Lord Orvill 
2 at Mrs. Stanley's, when I was 
ſpoken of in ſo mortifying a. manner. He 
was pleaſed to ſay he was glad to hear I 
was a- fool, and therefore, I ſuppoſe, he 
concluded he might talk as much nonſenſe 
as he pleaſed to me: however, I am very 
indifferent as to his opinion but for 
Lord Orville, —if then he thought me an 
idiot, now, I am ſure, he muſt ſuppoſe me 
both bold and preſuming. Make' uſe of 
his name what impertinence he can 
never know how it happened,—he can only 
imagine it was from an exceſs of vanity :—» 
well, however, I ſhall leave this bad city 
„A and never again will J enter 
* bi 
The Captain intends to take us to-night 
to the Fantocini. I cannot bear that Cap- 


tain ; I can give you no idea how groſs he 
| is. 
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is, I heartily rejoice that he was not 4 


ſent at the diſagreeable cancluſion of yeſter- 
day's adventure, for I am ſure he would 
have contributed to my confuſion ; which 
might perhaps have diverted him, as he 
ſeldom or never ſmiles but at ſome other 
perſon's expence, i 

And here I conclude my London letters, 
and without any regret, for I am too in- 
experienced and ignorant to conduct my- 
ſelf with propriety in this town, where every 
thing is new to me, and many things are 
unaccountable and perplexing. 

Adieu, my dear Sir; Heaven reſtore me 
fafely to you! I wiſh I was to go imme- 
diately to Berry Hill; yet the wiſh is un- 
grateful to Mrs. Mirvan, and therefore 'I 
will repreſs it. I ſhall write an account of 
the Fantocini from Howard Grove. We 
have not been to half the public places that 
are now open, though I dare ſay you will 
think we have been to all. But they are 
almoſt as innumerable as the perſons who 
fill them. | = 
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LETTER XIV. 


Evelina in continuation. 


| 'Queen-Ann-ftreet, April 13. 

HR much will you be ſurpriſed, my 

deareſt Sir, at receiving another let. 
ter from London of your Evelma's writing 
But, believe me, it was not my fault, 
neither is it my happineſs, that I am till 
here : our journey has been poſtponed by_ 
an accident equally unexpected and dil 
agreeable. 

We went laſt night to ſee the Fantocini, 
where we had infinite entertainment from 
the performance of a little comedy, in 
French and Italian, by puppets, ſo admi- 


rably managed, that they both aſtoniſned 


and diverted us all, except the Captain, 


who has a fixed and moſt prejudiced hatred 
of whatever is not Engliſh. 


When it was over, while we waited for 
the coach, a tall elderly woman bruſhed 
quickly 22 us, calling out, My God! 

| 


what ſhall I do?” 
** Why what would you do,” cried the 
Captain. 


* Ma foi, Monſicur, anſwered ſne, I 
have loſt my company, and in this place 1 


don't know nobody.” 
There 


ance,” returned 
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There was lomenhing foreign in her ac- 
cent, though it was difficult to diſcover 
whether ſhe was an Engliſh or a French 


woman, She was very well dreſſed, and 


ſeemed ſo entirely at a loſs what to do, that 
Mrs. Mirvan propoſed to the Captain to 
aſſiſt her. N 

Aſſiſt her!” cried he, ay, with all 
my heartz — let a link-boy call her a 


coach.” 


There was not one to be had, and it 
rained very faſt. 

Man Dieu, exclaimed the ſtranger, 
what ſhall become of me? Fe ſuis au de 
eſporr.” 

„Dear Sir,” cried Miſs Mirvan, © pray 
let us take the poor lady into our coach. 
She is quite alone, and a foreigner,” 

** She's never the better for that” anſwered 
he: ſhe may be a woman of the town, 
for any thing you know,” 


She does not appear ſuch,” ſaid Mrs. 


Mirvan, © and indeed ſhe ſeems ſo much 


diſtreſſed, that we ſhall bur follow the gol- 


den rule, if we carry her to her lodgings.” 


* You are mighty fond of new acquaint- 
» © but firſt let us know 


if ſhe be going our way.” 

Upon enquiry, we found that ſhe lived 
in Oxford Road, and, after ſome diſputing, 
the Captain, ſurlily, and with a very bad 
oa E 2 grace, 
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grace, conſented to admit her into his 
coach; though he ſoon convinced us, that 
he was determined ſhe ſhould not be too 
much obliged to him, for he ſeemed ab- 
ſolutely bent upon quarrelling with her: 
for which ſtrange inhoſpitality, I can aſſign 
no other reaſon, than that ſhe appeared to 
be a foreigner. | | 

The converſation began, by her telling 
us, that ſhe had been in England only two 
days; that the gentlemen belonging to her 
were Pariſians, and had left her, to ſee for 
a hackney-coach, as her own carriage was 
abroad; and that ſhe had waited for them 
till ſhe was quite frightened, and concluded 
that they had loſt themſelves. 

And pray,” ſaid the Captain, why 
did you go to a public place without an 
Engliſhman * 

Ma fai, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, © becauſe 
none of my acquaintance is in town.” 

Why then,” ſaid he, © III tell you 
what; your beſt way is to go out of it 
yourſelf.” 

Hardi, Monſieur, returned ſne, and 
ſo I ſhall; for, I promiſe you, I think the 
Engliſh a parcel of brutes; and I'll 
back to France as faſt as I can, for I would 
not live among none of you.“ 

Who wants you?” cried the Captain; 
do you ſuppoſe, Madam French, we have 


not 
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not enough of other nations to pick our 
pockets already ? I'll warrant you, there's 
no need for you for to put in your oar.” 

* Pick your pockets, Sir! I wiſh nobody 
wanted to pick your pockets no more than 
I do; and Ill promiſe you, you'd be fate 
enough. But there's no nation under the 
ſun can beat the Engliſh for ill- politeneſs: 


for my part, I hate the very ſight of them, 


and ſo I ſhall only juſt viſit a perſon. of 


quality or two, of my particular acquaint- 


ance, and then I ſhall go. back again to 


France.“ 


* Ay, do,” cried he, and then go 
to the devil together, for that's the fitteſt 
e the French and the quality.“ 

*© We'll take care, however,” cried the 
ſtranger, with great vehemence, not to 
admit none of your vulgar,” unmannered 


Engliſh among us.” 


** O never fear,” (returned he coolly) 


** we ſhan't diſpute the point with you 
you and the quality may have the devil all 
to yourſelves.” 

Deſirous of changing the ſubje& of a 
converſation which now 3 very alarm- 
ing, Miſs Mirvan called out, Lord, how 


. flow the man drives !” 


1 Never mind, Moll,“ ſaid her father, 
Pl] warrant you he'll drive faſt enough to- 
Ka morrow, 
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morrow, when you're going to Howard 
Grove.” 5 

* To Howard Grove!“ exclaimed the 
ſtranger; ** why, mon Dieu, do you know 
Lady Howard?“ 

Why, what if we do?” anſwered he, 
© that's nothing to you; ſhe's none of your 
quality, I'Il promiſe you.” 

Who told you that?“ cried ſhe, © you 
don't know nothing about the matter; be. 
ſides, you're the ill-bredeſt perſon ever 1 
ſee ; and as to your knowing Lady How- 
ard, I don't believe no ſuch a thing; un- 
leſs, indeed, you are her fteward.” 

The Captain, ſwearing terribly, ſaid, 
with great fury, ** you would much ſooner 
be taken for her waſh- woman.“ 

Her waſh-woman, indeed !==Ha, ha, 
ha !—why you han't no eyes; did you ever 
ſee a waſh-woman in ſuch a gown as this ? 
—beſides, I'm no ſuch mean perſon, for 
I'm as good as lady Howard, and as rich 
too; and befides, I'm now come to Eng- 
land to viſit her,” | 

* You may ſpare yourſelf that there 
trouble,” ſaid the Captain, ſhe has pau- 
pers enough about her already.“ 

* Paupers, Mr. Ino more a pauper 
than yourſelf, nor ſo much neither but 
you are a low, dirty fellow, and I ſhan't 


ſtoop to take no more notice of you.“ 
Dirty 
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* Dirty fellow l (exclaimed the Captain, 
ſeizing both her wriſts) © hark you, Mrs. 
Frog, you'd beſt hold your tongue, for I 
mutt make bold to tell you, if you don't, 
that I ſhall make no ceremony of tripping 
you out of the window; and there you may 
lie in the mud till ſome of your Monſeers 
come to help you out of it.” | 

Their encreaſing paſſion quite terrified 
us; and Mrs, Mirvan was beginning to 
remonſtrate with the Captain, when we 
were all ſilenced by what follows. 

_ © Let me go, villain that you are, let me 
go, or Il promiſe you I'll get you put to 
priſon for this uſage ; I'm no common per- 
ſon, I allure you, and, ma for, I'll go to 
Juſtice Fielding about you ; for I'm a per- 
ſon of faſhion, and I'll make you know it, 
or my name i' n't Duval.“ 

I heard no more: amazed, frightened, 
and unſpeakably ſhocked, an involuntary 
exclamation of Gracious Heaven! eſcaped 
me, and, more dead than alive, I ſunk into 
Mrs. Mirvan's arms, But let me draw a 
veil over a ſcene too cruel for a heart fo 
compaſſionately tender as yours it is ſuf- 
ficient that you know this ſuppoſed fo- 
reigner proved to be Madame Duval, the 
grandmother of your Evelina | 

O, Sir, to diſcover ſo near a relation in a 
woman who had thus introduced herſelf !— 

E 4 what 
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what would become of me, were it not for 
you, my protector, my friend, and my re- 
fuge ? | St 
My extreme concern, and Mrs. Mirvan's 
furpriſe, immediately betrayed me. But 
1 will not ſhock you with the manner of her 
acknowledging me, or the bitterneſs, the 
groſsne/s—1 cannot otherwiſe expreſs myſelf, 
with which ſhe ſpoke of thoſe unhappy 
paſt tranſactions you have ſo pathetically 
related to me. All the miſery of a much- 
injured parent, dear, though never ſeen, 
regretted, though never known, crowded ſo 
forcibly upon my memory, that they ren- 
dered this interview—one only excepted— 
the moſt afflicting I can ever know. 
When we ſtopt at her lodgings, ſhe de- 
fired me to accompany her into the houſe, 
and ſaid ſhe could eaſily procure a room for 
me to ſleepin. Alarmed and trembling, I 
turned to Mrs, Mirvan. My daughter, 
Madam,” faid that ſweet woman, ** cannot 
ſo abruptly part with her young friend; 
you muſt allow a little time to wean them 
from each other.” | 
Pardon me, Ma'am,” anſwered Ma- 
dame Duval, (who, from the time of her 
being known, ſomewhat ſoftened her man- 
ners) Miſs can't poſſibly be ſo nearly con- 
"nected to this child-as I am.” 
No matter for that,“ cried the Cap- 
. f tain, 
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tain, who eſpouſed my cauſe to ſatisfy his 
own pique, though an awkward apology 
had paſſed between them) ** ſhe was ſent to 


us, and fo, d'ye ſee, we don't chuſe for to 


art with her.” 

I promiſed to wait upon her at what time 
ſhe pleaſed the next day, and, after a ſhort 
debate, ſhe deſired me to breakfaſt with her, 
and we proceeded to Queen-Ann-ſtreet. 
What an unfortunate adventure! I could 
not cloſe my eyes the whole night. A thou- 
ſand times I wiſhed I had never left Berry 
Hill; however, my return thither ſhall be 
accelcrated to the utmoſt of my power; 
and, once more in that abode of tranquil 
happineſs, I will ſuffer no temptation to al- 
lure me elſewhere. 

Mrs. Mirvan was ſo kind as to accom- 
pany me to Madame Duval's houſe this 


morning. The Captain, too, offered his 


ſervice, which I declined, from a fear ſhe 
ſhould ſuppoſe I meant to infult her. 
She frowned moſt terribly upon Mrs, 
Mirvan, but ſhe received me with as much 
tenderneſs as I believe ſhe 1s capable of 
feeling. Indeed, our meeting ſcems really 
to have affected her; for when, overcome 
by the variety of emotions which the ſight. 
of ker occaſioned, I. almoſt fainted in her 
arms, ſhe burſt into tears, and ſaid, © Let 
me not loſe my poor daughter a ſecond 
5 time l' 
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time!” This unexpected humanity ſoftened 
me extremely; but ſhe very ſoon excited 
my warmeſt indignation, by the ungrateful 
mention ſhe made of the beſt of men, my 
dear, and moſt generous benefactor. How- 
ever, grief and anger mutually gave way to 
terror, upon her avowing the intention of 
her viſiting England was to make me re- 
turn with her to France. This, ſhe ſaid, 
was a plan ſhe had formed from the inſtant 
| ſhe had heard of my birth, which, ſhe pro- 
teſted, did not reach her ears till I muſt have 
been twelve years of age; but Monſieur 
Duval, who, ſhe declared, was the worſt 
huſband in the world, would not permit 
her to do any thing ſhe wiſhed : he had 
been dead but three months, which had 
been employed in arranging certain affairs, 
that were no ſooner ſettled, than ſhe ſet off 
for England. She was already out of 
mourning, for ſhe ſaid nobody here could 
tell how long ſhe had been a widow, - 
She muſt have been married very early 
in life; what her age is, I do not know, 
but ſhe really looks to be leſs than fifty. 
She dreſſes very gaily, paints very high, and 


the traces of former beauty are ſtill very 
viſible in her face. 

I know not *when, or how, this viſit 
would have ended, had not the Captain 


called for Mrs, Miryan, and abſolutely in- 
| ſiſted 
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ſiſted upon my attending her. He is be- 
come, very ſuddenly, ſo warmly my friend, 
that J quite dread his officiouſneſs. Mrs. 
Mirvan, however, whoſe principal ſtudy 
ſeems to be healing thoſe wounds which her 
huſband inflicts, appeaſed Madame Du- 
val's wrath, by a very polite invitation to 
drink tea and ſpend the evening here. Not 
without great difficulty was the Captain 
prevailed upon to defer his journey ſome 
time longer; but what could be done? it 
would have been indecent for me to have 
quitted town the very inſtant I diſcovered 
that Madame Duval was in it; and to have 
ſtayed here ſolely under her protection— 
Mrs. Mirvan, thank Heaven, was too kind 
for ſuch a thought. That ſhe ſhould fol- 
low us to Howard Grove, I almoſt equally 
dreaded ; it 1s, therefore, determined that 
we remain in London for ſome days, or 2 


week: though the Captain has declared that 


the old French hag, as he is pleaſed to call 
her, ſhall fare never the better for it. 
My only hope, is to get fate to Berry 


Hill; where, counſelled and ſheltered by 


you, I ſhall have nothing mere to fear, 
Adieu, my ever dear and moſt honoured 


Sir! I ſhall have no happineſs till I am 
again with you! | f 


E 6 LETTER 
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Mr. Villars to Evelina. 


Berry Hill, April 16. 
IN the belief and hope that my Evelina 


would ere now have bid adieu to Lon- 
don, I had intended to have deferred writ- 
ing, till I heard of her return to Howard 
Grove; but the letter I have this moment 
received, with intelligence of Madame 
Duval's arrival in England, demands an 
immediate anſwer, 

Her journey hither equally grieves and 
alarms me : how much did I pity my child, 
when I read of a diſcovery at once ſo un- 
expected and unwiſhed! I have long dread- 
ed this meeting and its conſequence; to 
claim you, feems naturally to follow ac- 
knowledging you: I am well acquainted 
with her diſpofition, and have for many 
years foreſeen the conteſt which now threat- 
ENS us. 

Cruel as are the circumſtances: of this 
affair, you muſt not, my love, ſuffer it to 
depreſs your ſpirits ; remember, that while 
life is tent me, I will devote it to your ſer- 
vice; and, for future time, I will make 
ſuch proviſion as ſhall ſeem to me moſt 
conducive to your future happineſs. Se- 

_ 5 cure 
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| cure of my protection, and relying on my 


tenderneſs, let no apprehenſions of Madame 
Duval diſturb your peace; conduct your- 
ſelf towards her with all the reſpect and 

deference due to ſo near a relation, remem- 
bering always, that the failure of duty on 
her part, can by no means juſtify any ne- 
glect on yours: indeed, the more forcibly 
you are ſtruck with improprieties and miſ- 
conduct in another, the greater ſhould- be 
your obſervance and diligence to avoid even 
the ſhadow of ſimilar errors. Be careful, 
therefore, that no remiſſneſs of attention, 
no indifference of obliging, make known 
to her the independence I aſſure you of; 
but when ſhe fixes the time for her leaving 
England, truſt to me the taſk of refuſing 
your attending her: diſagreeable to myſelf 
I own it will be, yet to you, it. would be 


improper, if note impoſſible. 


In regard to her opinion of me, I am 
more ſorry than ſurpriſed at her determined 
blindneſs; the palliation which ſhe feels the 
want of, for her own conduct, leads her to 
ſeek. for failings in all who were concerned 
in thoſe unhappy tranſactions. which ſhe has 
ſo much reaſon to lament, And this, as it 
is. the cauſe, ſo we muſt, in ſome meaſure, 
conſider it as the excuſe of her invete« 
racy. | | 
How grateful to me are your wiſhes to 

return 
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return to Berry Hill ! your lengthened ſtay 
in London, and the diſſipation in which [ 
find you are involved, fill me with uneaſi- 
neſs: I mean not, however, that I would 


have you ſequeſter yourſelf from the party 
to which you belong, ſince Mrs. Mirvan 
might thence infer a reproof which your , 


youth and her kindneſs would render inex- 


cuſable. I will not, therefore, enlarge up- 
on this ſubject, but content myſelf with 


telling you, that I ſhall heartily rejoice when 


I hear of your ſafe arrival at Howard Grove, 


for which place I hope you will be prepar- 


ing at the time you receive this letter. 
I cannot too much thank you, my beſt 


Evelina, for the minutenefs of your com- 


munications; continue to me this indul- 
gence, for I ſhould be miſerable if in igno- 


rance of your proceedings. 
How new to you is the ſcene of life in 


which you are now engaged,—balls-—plays 


——operas—ridottos—Ah, my child! at your 
return hither, how will you bear the change ? 


My heart trembles for your future tran- 


uillity.— et I will hope every thing from 
the unſullied whiteneſs of your foul, and the 
native livelineſs of your diſpoſition. 
I am ſure I need not ſay, how much more 
I was pleaſed with the miſtakes of your in- 
experience at the private ball, than with 


the attempted adoption of more faſhionable 
manners 


*. 


manners at the ridotto. But your confuſiort 


and mortifications were ſuch as to entirely 
filence all reproofs on my part. 

I 15 you will ſee no more of Sir Cle- 
ment Willoughby, whoſe converſation and 
boldneſs are extremely diſguſtful to me. I 
was gratified by the nature of Lord 
Orville, upon your making uſe of his name, 
but J hope you will never again put it to 
ſuch a trial, 

Heaven bleſs thee, my dear child, and 
grant that neither misfortune nor vice may 
ever rob thee of that gaiety of heart which, 
reſulting from innocence, while it conſti- 
tutes your own, contrihutes alſo to the feli- 
city of all who know you 

AkrnuR VILLARS. 


———_= 
LETTER XVI. 
Evelina to the Rev. My, Villars. 


Queen-Ann-ftreet, Thurſday morning, April 14. 
BE FORE our dinner was over yeſter- 
day, Madame Duval came to tea: 
though it will leffen your ſurpriſe, to hear 
that it was near five clock, for we never 
dine till the day is almoſt over. She was 


aſked into another room, while the table was 
| | cleared, 
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eleared, and then was invited to partake of 
the deſert. 77 
She was attended by a French gentleman, 
whom ſhe introduced by the name of Mon- 
ſieur Du Bois: Mrs. Mirvan received them 
both with her uſual politeneſs; but the 
Captain looked very much diſpleaſed, and, 
after a ſhort ſilence, very ſternly ſaid to 
Madame Duval, Pray who aſked you to 
bring that there ſpark with you ?” 
O,“ cried ſne, I never go no-where 
without him.” 5 
Another ſhort ſilence enſued, which was 
terminated by the Captain's turning roughly 
to the foreigner,. and. ſaying, Do you 
know, Monſeer, that you're the firſt French- 
man I ever let come into my houle ?” 
M onſieur Du Bois made a profound bow. 
He ſpeaks no Engliſh, and underſtands it 
ſo imperfectly, that he might, poſſibly, 
imagine he had reeeived a compliment. 
Mrs. Mirvan endeavoured. to divert the 
Captain's ill- humour, by ſtarting new ſub- 
jects; but he left to her all the trouble of 
ſupporting them, and leant back in his 
chair in gloomy ſilence, except when any 
opportunity offered of uttering ſome ſarcaſm 
upon the French. Finding; her efforts to 
render the evening agreeable were fruitleſs, 
Mrs. Mirvan propoſed a party to Rane- 
- lagh. Madame Duval joytully contented 
to 
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to it, and the Captain, though he railed 
againſt the diſſipation of the women, did not 
oppoſe it, and therefore Maria and I ran 
up ſtairs to dreſs ourſelves. 

Before we were ready, word was brought 
us, that Sir Clement Willoughby was in 


the drawing-room. He introduced himſelf 
under the pretence of enquiring after all 


our healths, and entered the room with the 


eaſy air of an old ' acquaintance z; though 


Mrs. Mirvan confeſſes that he ſeemed em- 
barraſſed, when he found how coldly he 
was received, not only by the Captain, but 


by herſelf, © | 
I was extremely diſconcerted at the 


thoughts of ſeeing this man again, and did 
not go down ſtairs till I was called to tea. 


He was then deeply engaged in a diſcourſe 
upon French manners with Madame Duval 
and the Captain, and the ſubject ſeemed fo 


entirely to engrois him, that he did not, at 
firſt, obſerve my entrance into the room. 
Their converſation was ſupported with 
great vehemence; the Captain roughly 
maintaining the ſuperiority of the Engliſh 
in every particular, and Madame Duval 
warmly refuſing to allow of it in any; while 
Sir Clement exerted all his powers of argu- 
ment and of ridicule to ſecond and ſtrength. 
en whatever was advanced by the Captain: 
tor he had the ſagacity to diſcover, thar he 

| could 
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could take no method ſo effectual for mak. 
ing the. maſter of the houſe his friend, as 
to make Madame Duval his enemy : and 
indeed, in a very ſhort time, he had reaſon 
to congratulate himſelf. upon. his ſucceſsful 

diſcernment. 
As ſoon as he ſaw me, he made a moſt 
reſpectful bow, and hoped I had not ſuf- 
fered from the fatigue of the ridotto: [I 
made no other anſwer than a flight inclina- 
tion of the head, for I was very much 
aſhamed of that whole affair. He then re- 
turned to the diſputants, where he managed 
the argument ſo ſkilfully, at once provok- 
ing Madame Duval, and delighting the 
Captain, that I could not forbear admiring 
his addrefs, though I condemned his ſub- 
tlety. Mrs. Mirvan, dreading ſuch violent 
. antagonitts, attempted frequently to change 
the ſubject; and ſhe might have ſucceeded, 
but for the interpoſition of Sir Clement, 
who would not ſuffer it to be given up, and 
ſupported it with ſuch humour and ſatire, 
that he ſeems to have won the Captain's 
heart; though their united forces ſo enraged 
and overpowered Madame Duval, that the 
really trembled with paſſion. K 
I was very glad when Mrs. Mirvan ſaid 
it was time to be gone, Sir Clement aroſe 
to take leave; but the Captain very cor- 
dially invited him to join our party: he bas 
an 
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an engagement, he ſaid, but would give it 
up to have that pleaſure. | 

Some little confuſion enſued in regard to 
our manner of ſetting off: Mrs. Mirvan 
offered Madame Duval a place in her coach, 
and propofed that we four females ſhould 
go all together: however, this ſhe rejected, 
declaring ſhe would by no means go ſo far 
without a gentleman, and wondering fo 
polite a lady could make Engliſb a 

ropoſal. Sir Clement Willoughby ſaid 
is chariot was waiting at the r, and 
begged to know if it could be of any 
uſe. It was, at laſt, decided, that a hack- 
ney-coach ſhould be called for Monfieur- 
Du Bois and Madame Duval, in which the 
Captain, and, at his requeſt, Sir Clement, 
went alſo; Mrs. and Miſs Mirvan and'I 
= a peaceful and comfortable ride by our- 

VES, | 

I doubt not but they quarrelled all 
the way; for when we met at Ranelagh, 
every one ſeemed out of humour: and, 
though we joined parties, poor Madame 
Duval was avoided as much as poſſible by 
all but me, when 

The room was fo very much crowded, 
that, but for the uncommon aſſiduity of Sir 
Clement Willoughby, we ſhould not have 
been able to procure a box (which is the 

name 
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name given to the arched receſſes that are 

_ appropriated for tea- parties) till half the 
company had retired. As we were taking 
poſſeſſion of our places, ſome ladies of Mrs, 
Mirvan's acquaintance ſtopped to ſpeak to 
her, and perſuaded her to take à round with 
them. When ſhe returned to us, what 
was my ſurpriſe, to ſee that Lord Orville 
had joined her party! The ladies walked 
on; Mrs. Mirvan ſeated herſelf, and made 
a ſlight, though reſpectful, invitation to 
Lord Orville to drink his tea with us, 

which, to my no ſmall conſternation, he 
. accepted. 70791 


o 


I felt a confuſion unſpeakable at again 
ſeeing him, from the recollection of the ri- 


dotto adventure: nor did my ſituation lel. 
'fen it, for I was ſeated between Madame 
Duval and Sir Clement, who ſeemed as 
little as myſelf to deſire Lord Orville's. pre- 
ſence. Indeed, the-continual wrangling and 
ill- breeding of Captain Mirvan and Ma- 
dame Duval, made me bluſh that I belong- 
ed to them. And poor Mrs. Mirvan and 
her amiable daughter had {till leſs reaſon to 

be ſatisfied. 
A general ſilence enſued after he was 
| ſeated : his appearance, from different mo- 
tives, gave a univerſal reſtraint to every 
body. What bis own reaſons were for bo. 


nouring 
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nouring us with his company, I cannot 
imagine, unleſs, indeed, he had a curioſity 


to know whether I ſhould invent any ne- 


impertinence concerning him. 5 
The firſt ſpeech was made by Madame 


Duval, who ſaid, It's es a ſhocking 


thing to ſee ladies come to ſo genteel a place 
as Ranelagh with hats on; it has a mon- 
ſtrous vulgar look: I can't think what they 
wear them for. There's no ſuch a thing 
to be ſeen in Paris.” 

* Indeed,” cried Sir Clement, © I muſt 


own myſelf no advocate for hats; I am 
ſorry the ladies ever invented or adopted ſo 


tantalizing a faſhion ; for, where there is 
beauty, they only ſerve to ſhade it, and where 
there is none, to excite a moſt unavailing 
curioſity, I fancy they were originally worn 
by ſome young and whimſical coquet.“ 
More likely,” anſwered the Captain, 
* they were invented by ſome wrinkled old 
hag, who'd a mind for to keep the youn 
fellows in chace, let n never ſo 
weary.“ 1 9 8 
** don't know what you may do in 
England,” cried Madame Duval, but I 


know in Paris no woman need n't be at ſuch 


a trouble as that, to be taken very genteel 


notice of.“ 


Why, will you pretend for to ſay,” re- 


turned the Captain, that they don't diſ- 
i tinguiſh 
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nguiſh the old from the young there as 
well as here?“ 

** They dan't make no diftin 
* all,” thid ſhe; © they're v 

te. 33 

5 More fools they!“ cried the Captain, 
ſneeringly. | 
His Would to Heaven,” cried Sir Cle- 
ment, that, for our own ſakes, we Eng- 
liſhmen too were bleſt with ſo accommo- 
dating a blindneſs !“ | 

* Why the devil do you make ſuch a 
projer as — ?* demanded the Captain: 

them are the firſt fooliſh words I've heard 
you ſpeak ; but I ſuppoſe you're not much 
uſed to that ſort of work. Did you ever 
make a prayer before, ſince you were a 
ſniveler ?” 

Ay, now,” cried Madame Duval, 
* that's another of the unpoliteneſſes of you 
Engliſh, to go to talking of ſuch things as 
that: now in Paris, nobody never ſays no- 
thing about religion, no more than about 
politics.“ 

Why then,“ anſwered he, it's a ſign 
they take no more care of their ſouls, than 
of their country, and ſo both one and to- 
ther to old Nick.“ 

ell, if they do,” ſaid ſhe, © who's 
.the worſe, 10 * as they don't fay nothing 


about it? it's e tireſomeſt thing in the 


flli⸗ world 


iſhmentz 
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world to be always talking of them fort of 
things, and nobody that's ever been abroad 
troubles their heads about them.” 

< Pray then,“ cried the Captain, ** ſince 
you know ſo much of the matter, be ſo good 
as to tell us what they do trouble their heads 
about ?—hay, Sir Clement ! ha'n't we a 
right to know that much? | | 

A very comprehenſive queſtion,” ſaid 
Sir Clement, and I expect much inſtruc- 
tion from the lady's anſwer.“ 

Come, Madam,” continued the Cap- 
tain, ©* never flinch ; ſpeak at once; don't 
ſtop for thinking.” _ | 

* T aſſure you I am not going,” anſwered 
ſhe ; ®* for as to what they do do, why 
they've enough to do, I promiſe you, what 
with one thing or another.” 
© But what, what do they do, theſe fa- 
mous Mon/zers ?” demanded the Captain; 
can't you tell us? do they game ?—or 
drink ?—or fiddle ?—or are they jockies ?— 
or do they ſpend all their time in flummer- 
ing old women?“ 

As to that, Sir, but indeed I ſhan't 
trouble myſelf to anſwer ſuch a parcel of 
low queſtions, ſo don't aſk me no more 
about it.” And then, to my great vexa- 
don, turning to Lord Orville, ſhe faid, 
Pray, Sir, was you ever in Paris?” 

* And 
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* And pray, Sir, how did you like it?“ 
This comprehenſive queſtion, as Sir Cle- 
ment would have called it, though it made 
him ſmile, alſo made him heſitate ; how- 
ever, his anſwer was expreſſive: of his ap. 
robation. | 

I thought you would like it, Sir, be- 
cauſe you look ſo like a gentleman. As to 
the Captain, and as to that other gentle. 
man, why they may very well not like what 
they don't know: for I ſuppoſe, Sir, you 
was never abroad?“ 

* Only three-years, Ma'am,” anſwered 
Sir Clement, drily, 

* Well, that's very ſurpriſing ! I ſhould 
never have thought it : however, I dare ſay 
you only kept company with the Engliſh.” 

Why pray, who ſhould he keep com- 
any with ?” cried the Captain: what, I 

foppoſe you'd have him aſhamed of his own 
nation, like ſome other people, not a thou- 
ſand miles off, on purpoſe to make his own 
847 1 of — 5 | 200d th 

I'm ſure it wou' a ve thing 
if you'd go abroad yourſelf.” 

How will you make out that, hay, 
Madam? come, pleaſe to tell me, where 
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Where! why a great deal. They'd 
make-quite another perſon of you.” 

=: What, I ſuppoſe you'd have me learn 

\ to 


| 
| 
-wou'd be the good of that ?” _ | 
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to cut capers? - and dreſs like a monkey? 
—and palaver in French gibberiſh ? hay, 
would you ?—And powder, and daub, and 
make myſelf up, like ſome other folks? 
„ would have you learn to be more 
politer, Sir, and not to talk to ladies in 
ſuch a rude, old-faſhion way as this. You, 
Sir, as have been in Paris” (again addreſſ- 


ing herſelf to Lord Orville) “ can tell this 


Engliſh gentleman how he'd be deſpiſed, if 
he was to talk in ſuch an ungenteel manner 
as this, before any foreigners. Why there 
is n't a hair-drefler, nor a ſhoe-maker, nor 
nobody, that would n't bluſh to be in your 


company.“ 


Why look ye, Madam,“ anſwered the 
Captain, as to your hair-pinchers and 
ſhoe-blacks, you may puff off their man- 
ners, and welcome; and I am heartily glad 


you like *em ſo well; but as to me, fince 


you muſt needs make ſo free of your advice, 
[ muſt e'en tell you, I never kept company 
wich any ſuch gentry.” bonne 
** Come, ladies and gentlemen, ſaid 
Mrs. Mirvan, as many of you as have 
done tea, I invite to walk with me.” Maria 
and I ſtarted up inſtantly ;; Lord Orville 
followed; and I queſtion whether we were 
not half round the room ere the angry dif- 


putants knew that we had left the bon. 
As the huſband of Mrs. Mirvan had 
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borne ſo large a ſhare in this diſagreeable al. 
tercation, Lord Orville forbore to make 
any comments upon it; ſo that the ſubject 
was immediately dropt, and the converſa- 
tion became calmly ſociable, and politely 
chearful, and, to every body but me, muſt 
have been highly agreeable :-—but, as to 
myſelf, I was ſo eagerly deſirous of making 
ſome apology to Lord-Orville for the im- 
pertinence-of which he muſt have thought 
me-guilty at the ridotto, and yet fo utterly 
unable to aſſume ſufficient courage to ſpeak 
to him concerning an affair in which I had 
ſo terribly ex myſelf, that I hardly 
ventured to ſay a word all the time we were 
walking. Beſides, the knowledge of his 
contemptuous opinion, haunted and diſpi- 
rited me, and made me fear he might poſ- 
fibly miſconſtrue whatever I ſhould ſay. So 
that, iar from enjoying a converſation which 
v4 might, at any other time, have delighted 
1 me, I continued ſilent, uncomfortable, and 
| aſhamed. O Sir, ſhall I ever again involve 
1 myſelf in ſo fooliſh an embarraſſment ? I 
am ſure that if I do, I ſhall deſerve yet 
| greater mortiſication. 


1 We were not joined by the reſt of the 
af party till we had taken three or four turns 
3 round the room, and then, they were fo 
4 quarrelſome, that Mrs. Mirvan complained 
4 of being fatigued, and- propoſed going 
w 8 4 home. F 

. a 
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home. No one diſſented. Lord Orville 
joined another party, having firſt made an 
offer of his ſervices, which the gentlemen 
declined, and we proceeded to an outward 
room, where we waited for the carriages. 
ſt was ſettled that we ſhould return to town 
in the ſatne manner we came to Ranelagh, 
and, accordingly, Monſieur Du Bois hand- 
ed Madame Duval into a hackney-coach, 
and was juſt preparing to follow her, when 
ſhe ſcreamed, and jumpt haſtily out, de- 
claring ſhe was wet through all her clothes. 
Indeed, upon examination, the coach was 
found to be in a diſmal condition ; for the 
weather proved very bad, and the rain had, 
though F 
the carriage. FRY, 
Mrs. and Miſs Mirvan, and myſelf, werg 
already diſpoſed of as before; but ne ſooner 
did the Captain hear this account, than, 
without any ceremony, he was ſo civil as to 
immediately take poſſeſſion of the vacam 
{eat 1n his own coach, leaving Madame L 
val and Monſieur Du Bois to take care 
themſelves, As to Sir Clement Willough- 
by, his own chariot was in waiting, | 
I inſtantly begged permiſſion to offer 
Madame Duval my own place, and made a 
motion to get out; but Mrs. Mirvan ſte 
ped me, ſaying that I ſhould then be ob- 
ben 1 adds liged 


* 


know not how, made its way into 
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liged to return to town with only the fo- 
reigner, or Sir Clement. 5 

O never mind the old Beldame,” cried 
the Captain, ſhe's weather-proof, P1I an- 
ſwer for her; and beſides, as we are all, I 
hope, Engliſb, why ſhe'll meet with no worſe 
than ſhe expects from us.“ 
I do not mean to defend her,” ſaid 
Mrs. Mirvan; but indeed, as ſhe belongs 
to our party, we cannot, with any decency, 
leave the place, till ſhe is, by ſome means, 
accommodated.” “ yl 

* Lord, my dear,” cried the Captain, 
whom the diſtreſs of Madame Duval had 

ut into very good humour, why ſhe'll 
Re her heart, if ſne meets with any civi- 
lity from a filthy Engliſhman.” | 

Mrs. Miryan, however, prevailed, and 
we all got out of the coach, to wait till 
Madame Duval could meet with ſome bet- 
ter carriage. We found her, attended by 
Monſieur Du Bois, ſtanding amongſt the 
ſervants, and very buſy in wiping her neg- 
ligee, and endeavouring to fave it from 
being ſtained by the wet, as ſhe ſaid it was 
a ne Lyons ſilk. Sir Clement Willough- 
by offered her the uſe of his chariot, bur 
ſhe had been too much piqued by his rail- 
lery to-accept it. We waited ſome time, 
but in vain, for no hackney-coach could be 
_ procured; The Captain, at laſt, was per- 

WIN. * ſuaded 
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ſuaded to accompany Sir Clement himſelf, 
and we four females were handed into Mrs. 
Mirvan's carriage, though not before Ma- 
dame Duval had inſiſted upon our making 
room for Monſieur Du Bois, to which the 
Captain only conſented in preference to 
being incommoded by him in Sir Clement's 
chariot, EE 4 | 
Our party drove off firſt, We were fi- 
lent of | unſociable ; for the difficulties at- 
tending this arrangement had made every | 
one languid and fatigued, Unſociable, I 
muſt own, we continued; but very ſhort 
was the duration of our filence, as we had 
notproceeded thirty yards, beforeevery voice 
. was heard at once, — for the coach broke 
down! I ſuppoſe' we concluded of courſe, 
that we were all half killed, by the violent 
ſhrieks that ſeemed to come from every 
mouth. The chariot was ſtopped, the ſer- 
vants came to our aſſiſtance, and we were 
taken out of the carriage, without hay- 
ing been at all hurt. The night was dark 
and wet; but I had ſcarce touched the 
ground, when I was lifted ſuddenly from 
it, by Sir Clement Willoughby,” who beg- 
ged permiſſion to aſſiſt me, though he did 
not wait to have it granted, but carried me 
in his arms back to Ranelagh. Faw 
He enquired very earneſtly if 1 was not 
kurt by the accident? I affured him I was 
5 F 3 perfectly 
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perfectly ſafe, and free from injury, and 
deſired he would leave me, and return to 
the reſt of the party, for I was very uneaſy 
to know whether they had been equally 
fortunate, He told me he was ha py in 
being honoured with my commands, and 
a joyfully execute them; but inſiſted 
upon firſt conducting me to a warm room, 
as I had not wholly eſcaped being wet. He 
did not regard my objections, but made me 
follow him to an apartment, where we 

found an excellent fire, and ſome company 
waiting for a Treadily accepted a 
25 5 and then begged he would go. 

go, 25, eaſes he did; but be returned 

in a LE telling me that the rain was 
more violent than ever, and that he had 
ſent his ſervants to offer their aſſiſtance, 
acquaint the Mirvans. of my ſituation, 
was very mad that he would not go him- 
felf; but as my acquaintance with him was 
10 very flight, I did not think proper ta 
urge him contrary to his inclination. 

We Ul, he drew a chair cloſe to mine, and, 
after again enquiring how I did, ſaid, 11 4 
low voice, Lou will pardon me, Miſs 
Anville, if the eagerneſs I feel to ee 


my ſelf, tees i me to ſnatch this op 
tunity of making ſincere 1 
for the impertinence with which I tormented. 


700 at the laft n 1 can dle you, 


adam, 


Madam, I have been a true and ſorrowful 
Serra ever ſince; but—ſhall I tell you 

neſtly what encouraged me to- 

He ſtopt; but I ſaid nothing, for 1 
thought inſtantly of the converſation. Mils 
Mirvan had ka ren d ſuppoſed he 
was going to tell me himſelf what part Lord 
Orville had borne in it; a he rently I did. 
not wiſh to hear it repeated. Indeed, the 
reſt of his ſpeech convinces me that ſuch 
was his intention ; with: what view, I know. 
not, except to make a metit of his defend- 


ing me 

*. And yet,” he continued, my excuſe 
may only expoſe my own! crodulicy, and. 
want of Jaume and penetration. I will, 
— e beſeech your pardon, and 
ure time 

at n the door was opened by Sir 
Clement's ſervant, and I had the pleafure 
of ſeeing the Captain, Mrs. and Miſs Mir- 
van, enter the room. 

O ho,” cried the former, you WO 
| G but we ſhall 

at up your quarters. Here, Lucy, Moll, 

come to the fire, and dry your ttumpery.. 
But, hey-day,—why where's old Madam 
French ?” 

** Good God,” cried I, „is not Madama 
Duval then with you??“ 7 


* With me) No,—thank. God“ 
F 4 L was 


1 
| 
' 
| 
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I was very uneaſy to know what might 


have become of her, and, if they would 


have fuffered me, I ſhould have gone out 
in ſearch of her myſelf; but all the ſervants 


were diſpatched to find her, and the Cap- 


tain ſaid we might be very ſure her French 
Beau would take care of her. 


WM e waited ſome time — any tid- 


ings, and were ſoon the only party in the 
room. My uneaſineſs encreaſed ſo much, 
that Sir. Clement now made a voluntary of- 
fer of ſeeking her. However, the ſame 
moment that he opened the door with this 
deſign, the preſented herfelf at it attended 
my Monſieur Du Bois. 

I] was this inſtant, Madam,” ſaid he, 

coming to ke for you.. 

Tou are mighty A truly,” cried 
mne, to come when er miſchief's 
over.“ 

She 8 ſuch a copditioh'! 
—entirely covered with .mud, and in fo 


Be a rage, it-was with difficulty ſhe could 


eak. We all expreſſed our concern, and 
offered our aſſiſtance, except the Captain; 


| who-no ſooner- beheld her, Than he burſt 
into a loud laugh.. ' 


We- endeavoured, by our enquiries and 


condolements,. to prevent her attending to 
him; and ſhe was, for ſome time, ſo wholly 


engroſſed by her anger and her diſtreſs, that | 
$2 W- 2 % we 
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we ſacceeded without much trouble. We 
begged her to inform us how this accident 
had happened. How 1” repeated ſhe,. 
** why. it was all along of your all going 
away, —and there poor Monſieur Du Bois 
but it was n't his fault, for he's as bad 
off as me.“ R 

All eyes were then turned to Monſieur 
Du Bois, whoſe clothes. were in the ſame 
miſerable - plight with thaſe of Madame 
Duval, and who, wet, ſhivering, and diſ- 
conſolate, had crept to the fire; 
The Captain laughed yet more heartily ; 
while Mrs. Mirvan, aſhamed: of his rude- 
neſs, repeated her enquiries to Madame 
Duval; who anſwered, ** Why, as we were 
a-coming along, all in the rain, Monſieur, 
Du Bois was ſo obliging, though I'm ſure 
it was an unlucky obligingneſs for me, as 
to lift me up in his arms, to carry me over 
a place that was ancle- deep in mud; but 
inſtead of my being ever the better for it, 
Juſt as we were in the worſt part. I'm ſure 
1 wiſh we had been fifty miles off, for, 


ſomcehow or other, his foot ſlipt, —at leaſt, 


I ſuppoſe ſo, though I can't think ho it 
happened, for I'm no ſuch great weight 
but, however that was, down we both.came 
together, all in the mud; and the more we 
tried to get up, the more deeper we gas 
covered with the naſtineſs—and my new 
wy” | Fs ©" that 
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Lyons negligee, too, quite ſpoilt how. 
ever, it's well we got up at all, for we 
might have laid there till now, for aught 
you all cared; for nobody never came near 
IS | | + 
This recital put the Captain into an ex- 
tacy; he went from the lady to the gentle- 
man, and from the gentleman to the lady, 
to enjoy alternately the fight of their dif- 
treſs. He really fnouted with pleaſure; and, 
ſhaking Monſieur Du Bois ſtrenuouſly by 
the hand, wiſhed him joy of having touched 
Sai round; and then he held a candle 
to | of — Duval, that he might have a 
more complete view of her aiſaffer, deelar- 
ing repeatedly, that he had never been bet- 
ter pleaſed in his life. 2 
The rage of poor Madame Duval was 
10 I the daſhed the candle out of 
Is hand, ſtamped upon the floor, and, at 
Iſt, fpat in his be” Shade mas 
This action feemed immediately to calm 
them both, as the joy of the Captain was. 
converted into reſentment, and the wrath of 
Madame Duval into fear; for he put his 
hands upon her ſhoulders, and gave her ſo. 
violent a ſhake, that ſhe. ſcreamed out for 
help; affuring her, at the ſame time, that. 
if ſhe had been one ounce leſs old, or leſs. 


ugly, ſhe ſhould have had it all returned 
en her own face. * 
1 >, Monſieur 
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Monſieur Du Bois, who had ſeated him-- 
ſelf very quietly. at the fire, approached' 
them, and expoſtulated. very. warmly with 
the Captain; but he was neither underſtood. 
nor regarded, and Madame Duval was not 
— , till ſhe quite ſobbed with. paſ- 

on. * 
Mhen they were parted, I entreated her 
to permit the woman who has the charge 
of the ladies cloaks to aſſiſt in drying her 
clothes; ſhe conſented, and we did what 
was poſſible to ſave her from catching cold. 
We were obliged to wait in this diſagrecable 
ſituation near an hour, before a hackney- 
coach could be found; and then we were 
diſpoſed in the, ſame manner as before our 
en 2 ND ar 
I am going this morning to ſee poor 
Madame Duval, and pal 8 
health, which F think muſt have ſuffered. 
by her laſt night's misfortunes ; though, 
indeed, ſhe ſeems to be naturally. ſtrong and. 
hearty. = 5 1 

Adieu, my dear Sir, till to- morro w. 


a4 
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LET TER XVII. 
We in continuation. 
N 1 Friday Morning, April 1 3. 
Quit Clement Willoughby called here 
yeſterday at noon, and Captain Mirvan 
invited him to dinner. For my part, I 
1 20 the day in a manner the moſt uncom- 
ortable imaginable. 
I found Madame Duval at breakfaſt in 
bed, though Monſieur Du Bois was in the 
chamber ; which ſo much. aſtoniſhed me, 
that I was, involuntarily, retiring, without 
conſidering how odd an appearance my re- 
treat would have, when _—_— Duval 
called me back, and laughed very heartily 
at 2 ignorance of foreign caſtoms. 
converſation, however, very ſoon 
took a more ſerious, turn; for ſhe began, 
with great bitterneſs, to inveigh againſt the 
Jar burous brutality of that fellow the Captain, 
and the horrible All. breedin of the Engliſh 
in general, declaring ſhe ſhould — 4 her 
eſcape with all expedition from ſo beaſtly a 
nation. But nothing can be more ſtrangely 
abſurd, than to hear politeneſs recommend- 
ed in language fo CENA. to i as that 
of Madame Duval. 
She — very mouraflly, the fate — 
| 7 
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her Lyons ſilk, and proteſted ſhe had rather 
have with all. the reſt of her ward- 
robe, becauſe it was the firſt gown ſhe had 
bought-to wear upon leaving off her weeds. 
She has a very had cold, and Monſieur Du 
Bois is ſo hoarſe, he can hardly ſpeak. | 

She inſiſted upon my ſtaying with her all 
day, as ſhe intended, ſhe ſaid, to introduce 
me to ſome of my own relations. I would 
very fain have excuſed myſelf, but wa 
did not allow me any choice. 

Till the arrival of theſe relations, one 
continued ſeries of queſtions on her ſide, 
and of anſwers on mine, filled yp all the 
time we paſſed together. Her curioſity was 
inſatiable z ſhe enquired into every action 
of my life, and every particular that had 
fallen under my obſervation, in the lives of 
allI knew. Again, ſhe was ſo cruel as to 
avow the molt inveterate rancour againſt the 
ſole benefattor her deſerted child and grand- 
child have met with; and ſuch was the in- 
dignation her ingratitude raiſed, that I 
would actually have quitted her preſence 
and houſe, had ſhe not, in a manner the 
molt - peremptory, abſolutely forbid me. 
Butwhat, good Heaven ! can induce her to 
ſuch ſhocking injuſtice ? O my friend and 


father 1 I have no command of myſelt when 
ted. 


this ſubject is ſtar : 
| | She talked very much of taking me de 
5 Paris, 
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Paris, and ſaid I greatly wanted the poliſſi 
of a French — 1g She lamented that 
had been brou — up in the country, 


which, ſhe obſerved, had given me a very 
However; ſhe bid me not. 


bumpkiniſh air 
deſpair, 8 0 ſhe. had known many girls, 


much worſe than me, who had become very 
fine ladies after a few years reſidence abroad; 
and ſhe particularly inſt anced a Miſs Polly 
Moore, daughter of a chandler's-ſhop. wo- 


man, who, by an accident not worth relat- 


ing, happened to be fent to Paris, where,, 
from an awkward, ill-bred girl, ſhe ſo 
much improved, that ſhe has ſince * 
taken for a woman of quality. 
The relations to whom ſhe was: pleaſed to: 
introduce me, conſiſted of a Mr. Brangh- 
ton, who is her nephew, and three of his 
children, the eldeſt of which is-a ſon, and. 
the two younger are daughters. 
Mr. Branghton appears about forty years 
of age. He dots not ſeem to want a common 
underſtanding, though he is very contracted 
and prejudiced: he has ſpent his whole 
time in the city, and I believe feels a great 
contempt for all who refide elſewhere. 
His ſon ſeems weaker in his underſtand- 
ing, and more gay in his temper; but his- 
ge is that of a fooliſh, over- grown 
hool-boy, whoſe mirth confifts in and, 


Ae. He diſdains his father for his, 
cloſe- 


2 
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eloſe attention to buſineſs, and love of mo- | 
ney, though he ſeems himſelf to have no ta- | 
tents, ſpirit, or generoſity, to make him ſu- | 

perior to — 2 His chief delight appears 
to be tormenting and ridiculing his filters, 
who, in return, moſt heartily deſpiſe Kc? | 
' Miſs Branghton, the eldeſt daughter, is 
by no means ugly, but looks proud, il 
ered, and conceited. She batesrhecity, 

h without knowing why; for it is 

eaſy to diſcover ſhe has n no Were 

elfe. | 

- Miſs Polly Branghton is rather pretty, 
very fooliſh, very —— very giddy, 5 
I believe, very -natured. 

The firſt half hour was altotted to mak 
themſelves comfortable, for they complain 
of having had a very dirty walk, as they | 

eame on foot from Snow Hill, where Mr. | 
 -Branghton keeps a filver-{mith's shop; and | 
the young ladies had not only their coats to 
bruſh; and ſhoes to dry, but to adjuſt their. 
bead- dreſs, which their bonnets had roar” 4 
diſcom | 

Themannerin which Madame Duval was. | 

aſed to introduce me to this. family, ex- 
tremely ſhocked me. Here, my dears,” 
ſaick ſhe, © here's a relation you little 

thought of; but vou muſt know my poor 
daughter Caroline had this child after ſhe 
run away 1 me, though I never knew 


3 6 
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nothing of it, not I, for a long while after; 
for they took care to keep it a ſecret from 
me, though the poor child has never a 
friend in the world beſides.” 1 
_-** Miſs ſeems very tender-hearted, aunt,” 
ſaid Miſs Polly, and to be ſure ſhe's not 
to blame for her mama's undutifulneſs, for 
ſhe could n't help it. 
Lord no,” anſwered ſhe, and I never 
took no notice of it to her; for indeed, as 
to that, my own poor daughter was n't ſo 
much to blame as you may think, for ſne'd 
never have gone aſtray, if it had not been 
for that meddling old parſon I told you 
of.” | 
* If aunt pleaſes,” ſaid young Mr. 
Branghton, we'll talk o' ſomewhat elſe, 
for Miſs looks very uneaſy-like.“ 
The next ſubject that was choſen, was 
the age of the three young Branghtons and 
myſelt. The fon is twenty; the daughters, 
upon hearing that I was ſeventeen, ſaid 
that was juſt the age of Miſs Polly; but 
their brother, after a long diſpute, proved 
that ſhe was two years older, to. the great 
anger of both ſiſters, who agreed that he 
was very ill natured and ſpiteful. | 
When this point was ſettled, the queſtion 
was put, Which was talleſt? - We were 
deſired to meaſure, as the Branghtons 
were all of different. opinions. None of 


them, 


1 


& 
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them, however, diſputed my being the tall - 
eſt in the company, but, in regard to one 
another, they were extremely quarrelſome : 
the brother inſiſted upon their meaſuring 
fair, and not with heads and heels; but 
they would by no means conſent to loſe 
thoſe privileges of our ſex, and therefore 
the young man was caft, as ſhorteſt; though 
he appealed to all preſent upon the injuſtice 
of the decree; © WI 
This ceremony over, the young ladies 
began, very freely, to examine my dreſs, 
and to interrogate me concerning it. This 
8 own work, I ſuppoſe, Miſs? 
but th ſprigs a' n't in faſhion now. Pray, 
if it is not impertinent, what might you give 
a yard for this luteſtring? Do you make 
your own caps, Miſs ?—" and many other 
queſtions equally intereſting and well-bred, 
They then aſked me how I hiked Landon? 
and whether I ſhould not think the country 
a very dull place, when I returned thither ? 
** Miſs muſt try if ſhe can't get a good 
huſband,” ſaid Mr. Branghton, ** and then 
ſhe may ſtay and live here.” 9 
. The next topic was public places, or 
rather the . theatres, for they knew of no 
other; and the merits and defects of all the 
actors and actreſſes were diſcuſſed : the 
young man here took the lead, and ſeemed 
to be very converſant on the ſubject. But 


during 
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22 7 this time, what was my concern, 
u 


and, ſuffer me to add, my indignation, 
when ! found, by ſome words I occaſionally 
heard, that Madame Duval was entertain- 
ing Mr. Branghton with all the moſt ſecret 
and cruel particulars of my ſituation! The 
eldeſt daughter was ſoon drawn to them by 
the recital ; the youngeſt and the ſon till 
kept their places, intending, I believe, to 
divert me, though the converſation was all 
their owa. | 

2 a few minutes, Miſs 88 com- 

ſuddenly up to her ſiſter, exclaimed, 
d, Polly. —— think | Miſs never ſaw 
her papa!“ 

* Lord, how odd ps cried the other; 

« why then, Miſs, I ſuppoſe you would 

n't know him?“ 

This was quite too much for me; I roſe 
haſtily, and ran out of the room: but I 
ſoon re gretted I had ſo little command. of 
myſelf, r the two ſiſters both followed, 
and inſiſted upon comforting me, notwith- 
ſtanding my earneſt entreaties to be left 
alone. 

As ſoon as I returned to the company, 
Madame Duval faid, © Why, my dear, 
what was. the matter with you? why did 
Jo run away ſa?” * 

This queſtion almoſt made me run a- 


gain, for I knew not how to anſwer it. 
But 
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But is it not very extraordinary, that ſhe 
can put me in ſituations ſo ſhocking, and 
, then Fe to find me ſenſible of any con- 
cern? ary; 8 
Mr. Branghton junior now enquired of 
me, whether I had ſeen the Tower, or St. 
Paul's church? and, upon my anſwering 
in the ,negtive, they propoſed making a 
| party to ſhew them to me. Among other 
ueſtions, they alſo aſked if I had ever 
een ſuch a thing as an Opera? I told them 
 T had. Well,“ ſaid Mr. Branghton, I 
never ſaw one in my. life, ſo long as ve 
lived in London, and I never STS ſee 
one, if I live here as much longer.” - 
Lord, Papa,” cried Miſs Polly, © why 
not? you might as well for once, for the 
curioſity of the thing: beſides, Miſs Pom- 
fret ſaw one, and ſhe ſays it was very 
P retty. | . . ES 8 
M.iſs will think us very vulgar,” ſaid; 
Miſs Branghton, * to live in London, and 
never have been to an Opera; but it's no 
fault of mine, I aſſure you, Miſs, only Papa 
. Iv go.” 4 # 
reſult was, that a party was pro 
ſed, and agreed to, for = early 4 = 
. tunity. I did. not dare contradict. them; 
but I ſaid that my time, while I remained in 
town, was at the diſpoſal of Mrs. Mirvan. 
bend 2. | ; ; owcver, 4 


w 


— 
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However, I am ſure I will not attend them, 
if I can poſſibly avoid fo doing. 


When we parted, Madame uval defired 
to ſee me the next day ; and the Branghtons 
told me, that the firſt time I went to- 
wards Snow Hill, they ſhould be yery glad 
if I would call upon them. 

I wiſh we may not meet again itil that 
time arrives. 

Jam ſure I ſhall not be very. ambitiots 
of being known to any more of my rela- 
tions; if they have any reſemblance to 
thoſe whoſe acquaintance I have been i in- 
trodubed to already. 


. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Evelina i in continuation. 


Had juſt finiſhed my letter to you this 
motning, when a violent rapping at the 
door made me run down ſtairs z and who 
ſhould I fee in the drawing-room, but 


| Lord Orville! 


He was quite alone, for the family had 
not aſſembled to breakfaſt. He en uired; 


firſt of wine, then of the _ 0 dane 
: an 


* 
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and Miſs Mirvan, with a degree of concern 
chat rather furpriſed me, till he faid that he 
had juſt been informed of the accident we 
had met with at Ranelagh, He expreſſed 
his ſorrow-upon the occaſion with the ut- 
moſt politeneſs, and lamented that he had 
not been fo fortunate as to hear of it in time 
to offer his fervices. But, I think,” he 
added, Sir Clement Willoughby had the 
honout᷑ of aſſiſting you?“ witht e 1209 
He Mas with Captain Mirvan, my 
- Lord.“ SI , | g : 
** I had heard of his being of your 
Party.” 1 | 
I hope that flighty man has not been tel- 
ling Lord Orville he only aſſiſted me ! how- 
ever, he did not purſue the ſubject, but 
ſaid, © This accident, though extremely 
unfortunate, will not, I hope, be the means 
of frightening you from gracing Ranelagh 
with your preſence in future? | 
Our time, my Lord, for London, is 
almoft expired already.” inde 
* Indeed ! do you leave town ſo very 
ſoon ?” e 
O yes, my Lord, our ſtay has already 
exceeded our intentions.“ | 
_* Are you, then, ſo particularly partial 
to the country?“ | * By 


We merely came to town, my Lord, 


And 


to meet Captain Mirvan.“ 
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And does Miſs Anville feel no concern 
at the idea of the many mourners her ab- 
ſence will occaſion?“ * 
O, my Lord, — I'm ſure you don't 
think — I ſtopt there, for, indeed, I hard- 
ly knew what I was going to ſay, My 
fooliſh embarraſſment, I ſuppoſe, was the 
cauſe of what followed; for he came to 
me, and took my hand, ſaying, I do 
think, that whoever has once ſeen Miſs An- 
ville, muſt receive an impreſſion never to be 
forgotten.“ „ ; 
his compliment, - from Lord Orville, 
— ſo ſurpriſed me, that I could not ſpeak ; 
but felt myſelf change colour, and ſtood, 
for ſome moments, ſilent and looking down: 
however, the inſtant I recollected my ſitu- 
ation, I withdrew my hand, and told him 
that I would ſee if Mrs. Mirvan was not 
dreſſed, He did not oppoſe me, ſo away I 
went. | mo | 
I met them all on the ſtairs, and returned 
with them to breakfaſt. + $48 
I have ſince been extremely angry with 
myſelf for neglecting ſo excellent an op- 
portunity of apologizing for my behaviour 
at the ridotto : but, to own the truth, that 
affair never once occurred to me during the 
ſhort #{te-4-ttte which we had together. 
But, if ever we ſhould happen to be ſo 
ſituated again, I will —— mention 1 ; 
i | or 


— 


; 
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for I am inexpreſſibly concerned at the 
thought of his harbouring an opinion that 
Jam bold or impertinent, and I could al- 
moſt kill myſelf for having given him the 
ſhadow of a reaſon for ſo ſhocking an idea. 

But was it not very odd that he ſhould 
make me ſuch a compliment? I expected 
it not from him but gallantry, I believe, 
is common to all men, whatever other qua- 
lities they may have in particular. 

Our breakfaſt was the. moſt agreeable 
meal, if it may be called a meal, that we 
have had ſince we came to town. Indeed, 
but for Madame Duval I ſhould like Lon- 
don extremely. | 2 | 

The. converſation of Lord Orville is 
really delightful; His manners are ſo ele- 
gant, ſo gentle, ſo angus that they 
at once engage eſteem, and diffuſe compla- 
cence. Far from. being indolently ſatisfied 
with his own accompliſhments, as I have. 
already obſerved many men here are, though. 
without any pretenſions to his merit, he is 
molt affiduouſly attentive to pleaſe and to 
ſerve all who are in his company; and, 
though his ſucceſs is rnvatiable never 


manifeſts the ſmalleſt degree of conſciouſ- 
neſs. 

1 could wiſh that you, my deareft Sir, 
knew Lord Orville, becaule I am ſure you 
would love him; and E have felt that wiſh 


for 
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for no other perſon I have ſeen ſince I came, 
to London, I ſometimes imagine, that, 
when his youth is flown, his vivacity abat- 
ed, and his life is devoted to retirement, he 
will, perhaps, reſemble him whom I moſt 
love and honour. His preſent ſweetneſs, 
liteneſs, and diffidence, ſeem to promiſe 
in future the ſame benevolence, dignity, 
and goodneſs. But I muſt not expatiate 
upon this ſubject. | | 

When Lord Orville was gone, —and he 
made but a very ſhort viſit, I was prepar- 
ing, moſt reluctantly, to wait upon Ma- 
dame Duval; but Mrs. Mirvan propoſed 
to the Captain, that ſhe ſhould be invited 
to dinner in Queen-Ann-Street, and he 
readily conſented, for he ſaid he wiſhed to 

alk after her Lyons negligee. : 
The invitation is accepted, and we expect 
her every moment. But to me, it is very 
ſtrange, that a woman, who is the uncon- 
trolled miſtreſs of her time, fortune, and 
actions, ſhould chuſe to expoſe herſelf vo- 
luntarily to the rudeneſs of a man who is 
- openly determined to make her his ſport. 
t ſhe has very few acquaintance, and, I 
fancy, ſcarce knows how to employ herſelf. 
Ho great is my obligation to Mrs. Mir- 
van, for beſtowing her time in a manner 
ſo diſagreeable to herſelf, merely to promote 
my happineſs ! every diſpute in which her 
2 undeſerving 


. 
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Þundeſerving hufband engages, is productive 
of pain, and  uncaſineſs to berfelf; of this 


I uam fo ſenſible, that I even beſought her 


not to ſend to Madame Duval; but ſhe de- 
clared ſhe could not bear to have me paſs 
all my time, while in town, with her only. 
Indeed . ſhe could not be more kind to me, 
were ſhe your daughter, 


— —— 
- 


LETTER XIX. 
Evelina in continuation. 


| Saturday Morning, April 16. 
TADAME Duval was accompanied 

by Monſieur Du Bois. I am ſur- 

riſed that ſhe ſhould chuſe to introduce 
bim where he is ſo unwelcome; and, indeed, 
it is ſtrange that they ſhould be ſo conſtant- 
ly together: though I believe I ſhould not 
have taken notice of it, but that Captain 
Mirvan is perpetually rallying me upon my 
grandmama's beau. * 
They were both received by Mrs. Mirvan 
with her uſual good - breeding; but the 
Captain, —j— provokingly, attacked her 
immediately, ſaying, Now, Madam, you 
that have led abroad, p leaſe to tell 4 — 
here; Which did you like beſt, the warns 


Vor. I. G rooms 
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room at Ranelagh, or the cold bath you went » 


into afterwards? though, I aſſure you, you 
look ſo well that I ſhould adviſe you to take 
another dip.? DT? po 


M foi, Sir,” cried ſhe, © nobody 


aſked for your advice, ſo you may as well 
keep it to yourſelf: beſides, it's no ſuch. 
great joke to be ſplaſhed,” and to catch 
cold, and ſpoil all one's things, whatever 
may think of it.” | 

** Splaſhed, quoth-a ! = why I thought 
you were ſouſed all over.-Come, come, 
don't mince the matter, never ſpoil a good 
ſtory ; you know you had n't a dry thread 
about you—*Fore George, I ſhall never 
think on't without hallowing! ſuch a poor, 
forlorn, 'draggle-tailed—pentlewoman ! and 
poor Monſeer French, here, like a drowned 
rat, by your ſide |"? enen frre 

** Well, the worſe pickle we was in, ſo 
much the worſer in you not to help us, for 
you knowed where we was faſt enough, be- 
cauſe, while I laid in the mud, I'm pretty 
ſure I heard you ſnigger; ſo it's like enough 
you pes us down yourſelf, for Monſieur 
Du Bois ſays, that he is ſure he had a great 


jolt given him, or he ſhould n't have fell.“ 
The Captain laughed ſo immoderately, 

that he really gave me alſo a ſuſpicion that 
he was not entirely innocent of the charge: 
However, he diſclaimed it very perempto- 
” rilv. 8 


Why 
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* Why then,” continued ſhe, © if you 
did n't do that, why did n't you come to 
help us?“ | [22M 

Who, I ?—what, do you ſuppoſe I 
had forgot I was an Engliſhman, a filthy, 
beaſtly Engliſhman ?” | * 
Very well, Sir, very well; but I was 
a fool to expect any better, for it's all of a 
piece with the reſt; you know you wanted 
to fling me out of the coach-· window, the 
very firſt time ever I ſee you: but PIl ne- 
ver go to Ranelagh with you no more, that 
I'm reſolved ; for I dare ſay, if the horſes 
had runn'd over me, as I laid in that naſti- 
neſs, you'd never have ſtirred a ſtep to ſave 
me?, 
Lord, no, to be ſure, Ma'am, not for 
the world! I know your opinion of our 
nation too well, to affront you by ſuppoſing 
a Frenchman would want my aſſiſtance to 

tect you. Did you think that Monſeer 

e, and I, had changed characters, and 

that he ſhould pop you into the mud, and 
I help. you out of it? Ha, ha, ha!“ 

O, very well, Sir, laugh on, it's like 
your manners ; however, if poor Monſieur 
Du Bois had n't met with that unlucky 
accident himſelf, I ſhould n't have wanted 
nobody's help.” 2 

O, I promiſe you, Madam, you'd never 
have had mine; I knew my diſtance better; 


G 2 and , 
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and as to your being a little ducked, or ſo, 
why, to be ſure, Monſcer and you ſettled 
that between yourſelves ; ſo it was no buſi- 
neſs of mine. 

* What, then, I pee you ou want to 
make me believe as Monſieur Du Bois ber. 
ved me that trick o* purpoſe?” | 
O' purpoſe! ay, certainly, who ever 
deubted that? Do you think a Frenchman 
ever made a blunder? If he had been ſome 
chumſy-footed Exgliſʒ fellow, indeed, it 
might have been r but what the 
devil fignifies all your hopping and caper- 

no with your — th, if you can't 
e yourſelves upright?” 

In the midſt of this dialogue, Sir Cle- 
ment Willoughby made his rance. 
He affects to enter the houſe with the free- 
dom of an old acquaintance, and this very 
— which, to me, is aſtoniſhing, 1 is what 
moſt particularly recommends him to the 
Captain. Indeed, he ſeems very ſucceſſ- 

fully to ſtudy all the humours of that gen- 

tleman. 

After having heartily wetromed kim, | 
„ You are juſt come in time, my boy,” ſaid 
be, to ſettle a little matter of a diſpute 

— — tlewoman wn het Pi 

ou know, ſhe has been trying to perſu 

1 me, that ſhe did not ore ual? Me the 


docking „ * tother night?“ 
. I ſhould 


wa 
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* I ſhould have hoped,” (ſaid Sir Cle- 
ment, with the utmoſt gravity). that the 
friendſhip ſubſiſting between that lady and 
gentleman, would have guarded. them a- 
gainſt any actions profeſſedly d | 
to each other; but, probably, they might 
not have diſcuſſed the matter previoully ; 
in which caſe, the gentleman, own, 
ſeems to have been guilty of inattention, 
ſince, in my humble opinion, it was his 
buſineſs firſt to have enquired whether the 
lady preferred ſoft, or hard ground, before 
he dropt her.“ i 
GG very fine, Gentlemen, very fine,” 
cried Madame. Duval, you may try to ſet 
us together by the ears as much as you will; 
but I'm not fuch an ignorant perſon: as to 
be made a fool of ſo eaſily; fo you need 
nt talk no more about it, for I fees into 
your deſigns.” - — 


to diſcover the ſubject upon 
rg N * his . in 
rench, with t ſolemnity: hoped, 
he ſaid, that — would at leaſt 
acknowledge, he did not come from a na- 
tion of brutes, and conſequently, that to 
wiltully offend any lady, was, to him, ut- 
terly impoſſible ; but that, on the co A 
in endeavouring, as was bis duty, to fave 


and guard her, he had himſelf fuffered, in 
G3 a manner, 
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à manner which he would forbear to relate, 
but which, he greatly apprehended, he 
ſhould feel the ill effects of for many 
months; and then, with a countenance ex- 
ceedingly lengthened, he added, that he 
hoped it would not be attributed to him as 
national prejudice, when he owned that he 
muſt, to the beſt of his memory, aver, that 
his unfortunate fall was owing to a ſudden, 
but violent puſh, which, he was ſhocked to 
fay, ſome malevolent perſon; with a deſign 
= his injury, muſt certainly have given 
him; but whether with a view. to mortify 
him, by making him let the lady fall, or 
whether merely to ſpoil his clothes, he 
could not pretend to determine. | 
This diſputation was, at laſt, concluded 
by Mrs. Mirvan's propoſing that we ſhould 
all ge to Cox's Muſeum. Nobody objected, 
Aud carriages were immediately ordered. 
In our way down ſtairs, Madame Duval, 
in a very paſſionate manner, ſaid, ** Ma foi, 
if I would n't give fifty guineas, only to 
know who gave us that ſhove !“ Ay 
This Muſeum is very aſtoniſhing, and 


A very ſuperb ; yet, it afforded me but little 


pleaſure, for it is a mere ſhow, though a 
wonderful one. 

Sir Clement Willoughby, in our walk 
round the room, aſked me what my opinion 


was of this brilliant ſpectacle? 4 
1 2 | * ut 
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19598 It is very fine, and very ingenious,” 
.anſwered I, 5 and yet.—1 don't know how 
it is, but I ſeem to miſs ſomethi 1 
Excellently anſwered!” cried he, you 
have exactly defined my own feelings, though 
in a manner I ſhould never have arrived at. 
But I was certain your taſte was too well 
formed, to be pleaſed at. the expence of 
your underſtanding.” | 
Hardi, cric Madame. Duval, 60 1 
hope you two is difficult enough I'm ſure 
if you don't like this, you like nothing; 
for it's the gtandeſt, prettieſt, fineſt bg c 
that ever I ſee, in England. 
„What, (criegghe Captain, with a ſer) 
«7 ſuppoſe this may be in your French 
taſte ? it's like enough, for it's all er 
Work. But, pr'ythee, friend,” (turni 
the perſon who explained the devices) * 
you tell me the 2 of all this? for Im 
enough of a conjurer to find it out.“ 
* Uſe, indeed!” (repeated Madame Du- 
val diſdainfully ) 8 TIT if every thing's 
to be uſeful __ 
ee, Mhz, Sir, as to chat, Sir,“ ſaid our 
conductor, the | ingenuity of the me- 
chaniſm, - the beauty of the workmanſhip, 
_—the—undoubtedly, Sir, any perſon of 
taſte may eaſily diſcern the utility of ſuch 
ak N performances. 
Why then, Sir,“ anſwered the Gap- 
| 's 4 5 


al 


* 
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tain, your perſon of taſte muſt be either 
a coxcomb, or a Frenchman ; though, for 
the matter of that, tis the ſame thing.” - 
Juſt then, our attention was attracted by 
a pine- apple, which, ſuddenly opening, 
diſcovered a neſt of birds, who immediat 
began to ſing. Well,” cried Madame 
Duval, this is prettier than all the reſt! 
I declare, in all my travels, I never ſee no- 


thing el ter,” 8 + : % . 
Hark ye, friend,“ ſaid the Captain, 
*-haſt never another pine- apple?'ꝰ 
Sir LS 05 NN 101 
* Becauſe, if thou haſt, 3 ive it 
us without the birds; @r, d'ye ſee Im no 


Frenchman, and ſhould reliſh ſomething 


more fubſtantial.“ 


This entertainment concluded with a 
concert of mechanical muſic: I cannot ex- 
plain how it was produced, but the effect 
was pleaſing. Madame Duval was in ex- 
tacies; and the Captain flung himſelf into 
fo many ridiculous diſtortions, by way of 
mimicking her, that he 1 2 the atten- 
tion of all the company; and, in the midſt 
of the performance of the Coronation An- 
them, while Madame Duval was affecting 
to beat time, and uttering many expreſſions 
of delight, he called ſuddenly for ſalts, 
which a lady, apprehending ſome diſtreſs, 
politely handed to him, and which, inſtantly 

* applying 
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applying to the noſtrils of goon Madame 
Duval, the involuntarily ſnuffed up ſuch a 
quantity, ae the pain and ſurp LA made 
her ſcream aloud. When ſhe — : 
ſhe reproached him, with her uſual vehe- 
mence;' but he proteſted he had taken that 
meaſure out of pure friendſhip, as he con- 
cluded, from her raptures, ſhe was 
going into hyſteries. This excuſe by no 
means appeaſed her, and they had a violent 
rrel; but the only effect her anger had 
on the Ca tain, was to encreaſe his diver- 
fion. In he laughs and talks fo terri- 
bly loud in public, that he frequently 
makes us aſhame — REY to 13 | 
Madame Du not wit ſtanding her 
wrath, made no ſerup le of — to 
dine in fees. Mrs. Mirvan 
had ſecured places for the play at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and, Fo . ever uneaſy in 
her company, ſhe very politely invited Ma- 
dame Duval to be of our party; however, 
ſhe had a bad cold, and choſe to nurſe it. 
I was forry for her indifpoſition, but I 
knew not how to be forry ſhe did not ac- 
company us, for ſhe nit muſt not ſay 
what, but very unte other people. OY, 


G5 LETTER 
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Evelina in continuation. 
UR places were in the front row of 
a ſide- box. Sir Clement Willough- 
by, who knew our intention, was at the 
door of the Theatre, and handed us from 
the carriage. > 4a 
Me had not been ſeated five minutes, be- 
fore Lord Orville, who we ſaw in the ſtage- 
box, came to us; and he honoured us with 
his company all the evening. Miſs Mirvan 
and I both rejoiced that Madame Duval 
was abſent, as we hoped for the enjoy ment 
of ſome converſation, uninterrupted by her 
uarrels with the Captain: but I ſoon 
ound that her Pteſence would have made 
very little alteration, for ſo far was I from 
daring to ſpeak, that I knew not where even 
to look. 1 1 A | 
The play was Love for Love, and though 
it is fraught with wit and entertainment, I 
hope I ſhall never fee it repreſented again; 
for it is ſo extremely indelicate, - to uſe the 
ſofteſt word I can, — that Miſs Mirvan and 
were perpetually out of countenance, and 
could neither make any obſervations our- 
ſelves, nor venture to liſten to thoſe of 
others. This was the more * P 
1 Fo, or 


« * 
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Lord Orville was in excellent ſpirits, and 
exceedingly entertaining, 
When the Play was over, I flattered my- 
ſelf I ſhould be able to look about me with 
leſs reſtraint, as we intended to ſtay the 
Farce; but the curtain had hardly dropped, 
when the box-door opened, and in came Mr. 
Lovel, the man by whoſe foppery and im- 
pertinence I was ſo much teazed at the ball 
where I firſt ſaw Lord Orville. 8 
I turned away my head, and began talk - 
ing to Miſs Mirvan, for I was deſirous to 
avoid ſpeaking to him but in vain, for 
as ſoon as he had made his compliments to 
Lord Orville and Sir Clement Willoughby, 
who returned them very coldly, he bent 
his head forward, and ſaid to me, I hope, 
Ma' am, you have enjoyed your health ſince 
I had the honour I beg ten thouſand par- 
dons, but I proteſt I was going to ſay the 
honour of dancing with you==however, I 
mean the honour of ſeeing you dance? 
He ſpoke with a ſelt-complacency that 
convinced me he had ſtudied this addreſs, 
by way of making repriſals for my conduct 
at the ball : I therefore bowed ſlightly, but 
made no anſwer. ac. ok 
After a ſhort ſilence, he again called my 
attention, by fay ing, in an eaſy, negligent 
way, I think, Ma'am, you was never in 
town before? n 
2 G 6 e 
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* No, Sir.” 

4 So I did preſume. Doubtleſs, Mam, 
every thing muſt be, infinitely novel to you. 
Our cuſtoms, our manners, and les etiguettes 
d nous autres, can have very little reſem- 
blance to thoſe you have been uſed to. I 
imagine, Ma*am, your retirement is at na 
very ſmall diſtance, from the capital 

I was ſo much difconcerted at this fneery 

ing. ſpeech, that I ſaid not a word; oth fi 

ave ſince Ti t my vexation borh i 
mulated and delighted him. 
The air 2 breathe here, en 
Ma'am,“ 8 he, very conceitedly) 
* chough foreign to that you have been ac- 
cuſtomed to, has not, I kobe, been at va- 
riance with your health?“ 

Mr. ates * Sis —— part could 
not your ge have ſpared that queſtion?“ 

«0, my Lord,” anſwered he, < * if health 
were the only cauſe of a lady's bloom, my 
eye, I grant, had been infallible from the 
firſt glance; but | 

1 Come, come,” cried Mrs. Mirvan, 
*1,muſt beg no inſinuations of that ſort; 
Miſs Anville's colour, as you have ſucceſſ- 
fully tried, may, you ſee, be heightened ;— 
but T affure you, it would be palt your ſkill 
to leſſen it.“ 

Pon honour, Madam,” returned he, 
vou wrong me; JET not to infer 
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that rouge was the only ſuccedaneum for 
health; but, really, I have known fo many 
different cauſes for a lady's colour, fuch as 
fluſhing, — anger, —mauvaiſe honte,—and- fo 
forth, - that I never dare decide to which it 
may be owing.” | | 
As to fuch cauſes as them there,” cried 
the Captain, they maſt belong to thoſe 
that they keep company with.“ | 
Very true, Captain,” ſaid Sir Clement; 
©* the natural complexion has nothing to do 
with occaſional fallies of the paſſions, or 
accidental cauſes.” 
No, truly,“ returned the Captain, for 
now here's me, why I look like any other 
man juſt now; and yet, if you were to 
put me in a paſſion, fore George, you'd 
ſoon fee me have as fine a high colour as 
any painted Jezabel in all this place, be ſhe 
never fo bedaubed. . | 
_ * But,” faid Lord Orville, the dif-' 
ference of natural and of artificial colour, 
ſeems to me very eaſily diſcerned; that of 
Nature, is mottled, and varying ; that of 
art, ſet, and zoo ſmooth ; it wants that ani- 
mation, that glow, that indeſcribable ſome- 


thing which, even now that I ſee it, w ly 


ſurpaſſes all my powers of expreſſion.” 
© Your Lordſhip,” ſaid Sir Clement, 
"is univerfally acknowledged to be a con- 
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And you, Sir Clement,“ returned he, 
© an enthuſiaſt.” 
| be + am proud to own it,” cried Sir Cle- 
ment; in 1 a cauſe, and before ſuch. 
objects, enthuſiaſm is ſimply; the conſe- 
22 of not being blind.“ 
PFr'ythee a truce with all this palaver- 
ing,” cried the Captain, the women are 
vain enough Already ; no need for to puff 
'em up more. 

% We mult all ſubmit to the command- 
ing officer, ſaid Sir Clement, therefore 
let us call another ſubject. Pray, Ladies, 
how have you been entertaingd with the 
play?“ 

* Want of entertainment?” ſaid Mrs. 
Mirvan, is its leaſt fault; but I own 
there are objections to it, eh I ſhould be 

lad to ſee removed.” 

I could have ventured to anſwer for 
the Ladies, faid Lord Orville, ſince I 
am ſure this is not a play that can be ho- 
noured with their approbation.” 
What, I . it is not ſentimental 
enough !” cried the Captain, or elſe it's 
too good for them; for I'll, maintain it's 
one of the beſt comedies i in the language, 
and has more wit in one ſcene, than there 
is in all the new plays put together.“ 

For my part,” ſad. Mr. Lovel, F. 
conſeys I you liſten to hay players : ane 

as 
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has ſo much to do, in looking about, and 
finding out one's acquaintance, that, really, 
one has no time to mind the ſtage. Pray, 
— (moſt. affetedly: fixing his eyes upon a 
diamond-ring on his little finger) pray 
what was the play to- night?“ 1 
Why, what the D—1,” cried the Cap- 
tain, do you come to the play, without 
knowing what it is?“ | 
O yes, Sir, yes, very frequently; I 
have no time to read play-bills ; one merely 
comes to meet one's friends, and ſhew that 
one's alive.” ; r 
* Ha, ha, ha!—and ſo,” cried. the Cap- 
tain, ** it coſts you five ſhillings a night, 
| juſt ro ſhew that you're alive! Well, faith, 
my friends ſhould all think me dead and 
under ground, before I'd be at that expence 
for em. Howſomever, this here you ma 
take from me — they'll find you out faſt 
enough, if you've any thing to give 'em, 
And ſo you've been here all this time, and 
don't know what the play was?“ 
„Why, really, Sir, a play requires ſo 
much attention, —it is ſcarce poſſible to 
keep awake, if one liſtens; for, indeed, 
by the time it is evening, one has been ſo 
fatigued, with dining, —or wine, —or the 
houſe, —or ſtudying, — that it is—it is per- 
fectly an impoſſibility. But, now I think of 
it, I believe I have a bill in my pocket; O, 
| ; | ay 
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ay, here it is—Love for Love, ay, true, 
ha, ha,—-how could I be fo ſtupid! 
** O, eaſily enough as to that, I warrant 
ou,” faid the Captain ; © bur, by my foul, 
this is one of the beſt jokes Tever heard! 
Come to a play, and not know what it is! 
Why, I ſuppoſe you would n't have 
found it out, if they had fo#d you off with 
a ſcraping of fidlers, or an opera ?—-Ha ! 
ha ! ha !=why now, I ſhould have thought 
you might have taken ſome notice ' of one 
Mr. Tatth that is in this play!“ hat 
This farcaſm, which cauſed a general 
ſmile, made him colour: but, turning to 
the Captain with a look of conceit, which 


Pray, Sir, give me leave to aſk,—what 
do you think of one My. Ben, who is alſo in 


this play?“ | 


The Captain, regarding him with the 


utmoſt contempt, anſwered in a loud voice, 
Think of him !—why I think he's a 
man!” And then, ſtaring full in his face, 
he ſtruck his cane on the ground, with a 
violence that made him ſtart. He did nor, 
however, chuſe to take any notice of this; 
bur, having bit his nails ſome time, in ma- 
nifeſt confuſi on, he turned very quick to 
me, and, in a ſneering tone of voice, faid, 
For my part, I was moſt ſtruck with the 
country young lady, Mifs Prue ; pray what 
do you think of her, Ma'am ?“ 


3. * that he had a retort ready, he ſaid, 


Indeed 
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Indeed, Sir,” cried I, very much pro- 
voked, I think that is, I do not think 


any thin about her.” 
Well, really, Ma'am, you cg 


ſurpriſe me — mais apparemment ce Weſt 
qu'un faron de parker though I ſhould beg 
our pardon, for probably you do not un- 
derſtand French?“ 
I made no anſwer. for I thought his rude- 


"neſs intolerablez but Sir Clement, with 


great warmth, faid, I am ſurpriſed that 
ew can ſuppoſe ſuch an object as Miſs 


e wou age the attention of Miſs 
Anville even for a moment.“ 
0 Sir,” returned this fop, 'tis. the 
firſt character in the piece —ſo well drawn, 
io much the thing !—fuch true country- 


| breeding ,fuch — 4 y bir of [ha! ha! 
b 


ha 1. moſt admirably hit off, pon ho- 
nour 1”? 
I could almoſt have cried, that ſuch im- 
pertinence ſhould be levelled at me; and 
et, chagrined as I was, I could never be- 
old Lord Orville and this man at the ſame 
time, and feet any regret for the cauſe I had 
given of difpleaſure. 

* The only female in the play,” faid 
Lord Orville, worthy of being mentioned 
to theſe ladies, is Angelica.“ 

Angelica,“ » cried Sir Clement, is a 


noble girl ; ſhe tries her lover ſeverely, but 


— Tet, 


ſhe rewards him generouſly,” 


* 
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++*'Yet, in a trial ſo long,” ſaid Mrs. 
Mirvan, ** there ſeems. rather too much 
conſciouſneſs of her power.“ 

** Since my opinion has the ſanction of 


Mrs. Mirvan's,” added Lord Orville, I 
will venture to ſay, that Angelica beſtows 


her hand rather with the air of a benefac- 
treſs, than with the tenderneſs of a miſtreſs. 
Generoſity without delicacy, like wit with- 
out Jud ment, generally give as much, pain 
pleaſure, The uncertainty in which ſhe 

s Valentine, and her manner of trifling 
his temper, give no very favourable 


idea of her own.“. eee 

Well, my Lord,“ ſaid Mr. Lovel, 
* it muſt, however, be owned, that uncer- 
tainty is not the en among our ladies at 
. preſent; nay, indeed, I think they ſay, 
though, ma was. 1 pinch of ſnuff, I 


hope-it is not true—but they ſay, that we 


now are moſt ſhy and backward.” 


The curtain then drew up, and our con- 


verſation ceaſed, Mr. Lovel, finding we 
_ Choſe to attend to the players, left the box. 


How ſtrange it is, Sir, that this man, not 
contented with the large ſhare of foppery 
and . nonſenſe which he has from nature, 
ſhould think proper to affect yer more! for 


what he ſaid of Tattle and of Miſs Prue, con- 
vinced me that he really had liſtened to the 


play, 
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play, though he was ſo ridiculous and fooliſh 
as to pretend ignorance, 

But how malicious and impertinent in 
this creature to talk to me in ſuch a man- 
ner ! I am ſure I hope I ſhall never ſee him 
again. I ſhould have deſpiſed him hearuly 
as a fop, had he never ſpoken to me at all; 
but now, that he thinks proper to reſent his 


| 22 ill-uſage, I am really quite afraid 
Ot him. | 


The entertainment was, The Deuce is in 
him, which Lord Orville obſerved to be the 
moſt finiſned and elegant petite piece that was 


ever written in Engliſh. 


In our way home, Mrs. Mirvan put me 
into ſome conſternation, by ſaying it was 
evident, from the reſentment which this 
Mr. Lovel harbours of my conduct, that he 
would think it a provocation ſufficientl 
important for a duel, if his courage equal- 
led his wrath. 

I am terrified at the very idea. Good 
Heaven ! that a man ſo weak and frivolous 
ſhould be ſo revengeful! However, if 
bravery would have excited him to affront 
Lord Orville, how. much reaſon have I to 


rejoice, that cowardice makes him content- 


ed with venting his ſpleen upon me! But 
we ſhall leave town ſoon, and, I hope, ſee 

him no more. 
It was ſome conſolation to me, to hear, 
from 


— ee ³¹ Rs 
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| 
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from Miſs Mirvan, that, while he was 
—— to me ſo cavalierly, Lord Orville 
regarded him with great indignation. 
1 But, really, I think there ought to be a 
| book, of the laws and cuſtoms d. la- mode, 
[ prefented to all young people, upon their 
| firft introduction into public company. 

[ Fo-night we go to the opera, where I ex- 
[| pect very great pleaſure. We ſhall have the 
i ſame party as at the play; for Lord Orville 
-— = he ſhould be , and would look 
[| us, enn 


— eennoemenmomemn ene gene ee od « 
LETTER XXI. 
Evelina in continuation. 


HAVE a volume to write, of the ad- 
[| ventures of yeſterday, + | 
1 In the afternoon, — at Berry Hill, I 
| ſhould have faid the evening, for it was al- 


| | moſt fix o'clock, —while Miſs Mirvan and 
1 J were drefling for the opera, and in high 
3 ſpirits, from the expectation of great enter- 
| tainment and pleaſure, we heard a carriage 


L | 
1 
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ſtop at the door, and concluded that Sir 
Clement Willoughby, with his uſual aſſi- 
duity, was come to attend us to the Hay- 
— 2 but, in a few moments, what was 

Our. 
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our ſurpriſe, to ſee our chamber- door flung 

„and the two Miſs Branghtons enter 
the room! They advanced. to me with 
great familiarity, ſaying, ** How do you do, 
coulin ? ſo we've caught you at the glaſs! 
— yell, I'm determined Ill tell my brother 
of that !” 

Miſs Mirvan, who had never before ſeen 
them, and could not, at firſt, imagine who 
they were, looked ſo much aſtoniſhed, that 
I was ready to laugh myſelf, till the eldeſt 
ſaid, *© We're come to take you to the opera, 
Miſs ; papa and my brother are below, and 
we are to call for your grandmama as we go 
along.” | 

51 am very ſorry,” anſwered I, that 

ſhould have taken ſo much trouble, as 
I am engaged already.” 

is ngaged | Lord, Miſs, never mind 
that,” cried the youngeſt, ** this young lady 
will make your excuſes, I dare ſay; it's 
only doing as one would be done by, you 
know.” nals #36 RIA 

Indeed, Ma'am,” ſaid Miſs Mirvan, 
„ I ſhall myſelf be very ſorry to be depriv- 
ed of Miſs Anville's company. this even- 


ing.” 7 
Well, Miſs, that is not ſo very 
natured in you,” ſaid Miſs Mlb. ng 
* conſidering 


we only come to give our 


couſin pleaſure; it's no good to us it's all 
83 upon 
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upon her account; for we came, I don't 
know how much round about to take her 


* 


l am extremely obliged to you,” ſaid 
I, © and very ſorry you have loſt ſo much 
time; but I cannot poſſibly help it, for I 
engaged myſelf without knowing you would 
ca * ; ? | 

* Lord, what ſignifies that ?” ſaid Miſs 
Polly, © you're no old maid, and ſo you 
need n't be ſo very formal : beſides, I dare 
ſay thoſe you are engaged to, a'n't half ſo 
near related to you as we are.” i 

** I muſt beg you not to preſs me any 


further, for I aſſure you it is not in my 


power to attend you.” 


* Why we came all out of the city on 
purpoſe : beſides, your grand-mama expects 
you ;—and, pray, what are we to ſay to 

Tell her, if you pleaſe, that I am much 
concerned, - but that I am pre- engaged.“ 

And who to?“ demanded the abrupt 
Miſs Branghton. + | | 

To Mrs. Mirvan, —and a large party.” 

And, pray, what are you all going to 
do, that it would be ſuch a mighty matter 
for you to come along with us? ; 
We are going to to the opera? 

O dear, if that be all, why can't we go 


all together? - 


* 


1 was 
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I was extremely diſconcerted at this for- 
ward and ignorant behaviour, and yet their 


rudeneſs very much leſſened my concern at 
refuſing them. Indeed, their dreſs was 


ſuch as would have rendered their ſcheme 


of accompanying our party impracticable, 
even if I had deſired it; and this, as on 
did not themſelves find out, I was obliged, 


in'terms the leaſt mortifying I could think 


of, to tell them, 


They were very much chagrined, and 


aſked where I ſhould ſit? . 
In the pit,“ anſwered I. 
In the pit!” repeated Miſs Branghton, 
* well, really, I muſt own I ſhould never 
have ſuppoſed that my gown was not 
enough for the pit : but come, Polly, let's 
; if Miſs does not think us fine enough 
fer her, why to be ſure ſhe may chuſe.“ 
"Surpriſed at this ignorance, I would have 


explained to them that the pit at the opera 


required the ſame dreſs as the boxes; but 
they were ſo much affronted, they would 
not hear me, and, in great diſpleaſure, left 
the room, 1 would not have 
troubled me, only they thought I ſhould 
not be ſo proud with my own. relations, and 
that they had at leaſt as good a right to my 
company as {trangers-- Oo 

I endeavoured to apol 
have ſent 2 long meſſage to 


adame Duval 3 
but 


ze, and would 
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but they haſtened away without liſtening to 
me; and I could not follow them down 
ſtairs, becauſe I was not dreſſed. The laſt 
words I heard them ſay, were, Well, her 
grand-matna will be in a fine paſſion, that's 


one thing.® 
ö —— extremely mad at this vi- 
ſit, yet I ſo heartily rejoiced at their going, 
that I would not fuffer myſelf to thin 
gravely about it. 
Soon after, Sir Clement actually came, 
and we all went down ſtairs. Mrs. Mirvan 
ordered tea; and we were engaged in a very 
lively converſation, when the ſervant an- 
nounced Madame Duval, who. inſtantly fol- 
lowed him into the room. | 
Her face was the colour of ſcarlet, and 
her eyes ſparkled with fury. She came up 
to me with a haſty ſtep, ſaying, So, Mis, 
you refuſes to come to me, do you? And 
pray who are you, to dare to diſobey me? 
I was quite frightened ;—I made no an- 
ſwer II even attempted to riſe, and could 
not, but ſat ſtill, mute and motionleſs. 
Every body, but Miſs Mirvan, ſeemed in 
the utmoſt aſtoniſiment; and the Captain, 
riſing and approaching Madame Duval, 
with a voice of authority, ſaid, Why how 
now, Mrs. Turkey Cock, what's put you 
into this here fluſter?ꝰ eta. 
. © Ir's nothing to you,” anſwered 92 
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© {a you may as well hold your tongue, for 


I ſha'n't be called to no account by you, I 
aſſure you.” _ | 2 
FThere you're out, Madam Fury,“ re- 
turned he, for you muſt know I never 
ſuffer any body to be in a paſſion in my 
houſe, but myſelf.” | IS 
But you fall,” cried ſhe, in a great 
1 for Vl be in as great a paſſion as 
ever I pleaſe, without aſking your leave, ſo 
don't give yourſelf, no more airs about it. 
And as for you, Miſs,” again advancing to 
me, I order you to follow me this mo- 
ment, or elſe I'll make you repent it all 
your life.” And, with theſe words, ſhe. 
flung out of the room, WH 
I was. in ſuch extreme terror, at being 
addreſſed and threatened in a. manner to 
which I am ſo wholly unuſed, that I almoſt 
thought I ſhould have fainted. 
Don't be alarmed, my love,” cried 
Mrs, Mirvan, but ſtay where you are, 
and I will follow Madame Duval, and try 
to bring her to reaſon,” “ $54.7 % 
- Miſs Mirvan took my hand, and moſt 
kindly endeavoured to raiſe my ſpirits : Sir 
Clement, too, approached me, with an air 
ſo intereſted in my diſtreſs, that I could not 
but feel my{elf obliged to him ; and, taking 
my other hand, ſaid, For Heaven's fake, 
my dear Madam, comer yourſelf; ſurely 
Vol, I. the 
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the violence of ſuch a wretch ought merely 
to move your contempt: ſhe can have no 
right, I imagine, to lay her commands upon 
you, and I only wiſh that you would allow 
me to ſpeak to her.” 

O no! not for the world.|—indeed, I 
believe, Al am afraid—T had better follow! 
+ Follow her! Good God, my dear 
Miſs Anville, would you truſt yourſelf 
with a mad woman? for what elſe can you 
call a oreature whoſe paſſions are ſo inſo- 
Jent? No, no; ſend her word at once to 
leave the houſe, and tell her vou deſire that 
the will never ſee you again.” 

OO Sir! you don't know who you talk 
of it would ill become me to fend _ 


dame Duval ſuch a meſſage.” 


But why,” cried he, (looking very in- 
2 why ſhould you n. to treat 
her as ſhe deſerves?“ 

I then found that his aim was to diſcover 
the nature of her connection with me; but 
I felt ſo much aſhamed of my near relation- 
ſip'to her, that I could not perſuade my- 
ſelf to anſwer him, and only entreated that 
he would leave her to Mrs, Mirvan, who 
zuſt then entered the room. 

Before ſhe could ſpeak to me, the Cip- 
tain called out, Well, Goody, what have 
yo done with. — French? is ſhe 

Cooled 
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cooled a little? *cauſe if ſhe be n't, I've 
Juſt thought of a moſt excellent device t 


1 


bring her to.“ 

My dear Evelina,” ſaid Mrs Mirvan, 
* I have been vainly endeavouring to ap- 
peaſe her; I pleaded your engagement, and 
promiſed your future attendance: but J 
am ſorry to ſay, my love, that I fear her 
rage will end in a total breach (which I 
think you had better avoid) if ſhe is any 
further oppoſed.” “ e 

* Then I will go to her, Madam,“ cried 
I, © and, indeed, it is now no matter, for 
T ſhould not be able. to recover my ſpirits 
ſufficiently to enjoy much pleaſure amy where 
this evening.“ 2 

Sir Clement began a very warm expoſtu- 
lation, and entreaty, that I would net go; 
but 1 begged him to deſiſt, and told him, 
very honeſt „that, if my compliance were, 
not indiſpenſably neceſſary, I ſhould” re- 
quire no perſuaſion to ſtay. He then took _ - 
my hand, to lead me down ſtairs ; but the 
Captain deſired him to be quiet, ſaying he 
would *ſquire me himſelf, ** becauſe,” he 
added, (exultingly rubbing his hands) I 
have a wipe ready for the old lady, which 
may ſerve her to chery as the goes along.“ 
| We found her in the parlour. O, 
you're come at laſt, Miſs, are you ?—fitte 
airs you give yourſelf,” indeed - foi, if 
* H 2 you 


| 
{ 
| 
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ou had n't come, you might have ſtayed, 
1. aſſure you, and have been a beggar for 
your pains.” n 
2 r cried the Captain, 
(prancing forward, with a look of great 
lee,) what, a'n't you got out of that 
e paſſion yet? why then, PII tell you 
What to do to cool yourſelf; call upon your 
old friend, Monſeer Slippery, who was 
with you at Ranelagh, and give my ſervice 
to him, and tell him, if he ſets any ſtore 
| by your health, that I deſire he'll give you 
= ſuch another ſouſe as he did before : he'll 
| | know what I mean, and I'll warrant you 
i he'll do't for my ſake.” 

„Let him, if he dares !“ cried Madame 
Duval; but I ſha'n't ſtay to anſwer you 
no more; you are a vulgar 1 ſo, 
child, let us leave him to himſelf.“ 
Hark ye, Madam,” cried the Captain, 
* you'd beſt not call names, becauſe, d'ye 
ſee, if you do, I ſhall make bold to ſhow 

you the door.” 

She changed colour, and ſaying, © Par- 
&, 1 can ſhew it myſelf,” hurried out of 
the room, and I followed her into a hack- 
ney- coach. But, before we drove off, the 
Captain, looking out of the parlour win- 
dow, called out, D'ye hear, Madam,— 
don't forget my meſſage to Monſeer.” 

You will believe our ride was not the 

mo 


r 0 


» 
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moſt agreeable in the world; indeed, it 
would be difficult to ſay which was leaſt 
pleaſed, Madame Duval or me, though 
the reaſons of our diſcontent were ſo dif- 
ferent : however, Madame Duval ſoon got 
the ſtart of me; for we had hardly "wt, 


out of Queen-Ann-ſtreet, when a mad, 
running full ſpeed, ſtopt the coach. He 
came up to the window, and I ſaw he was 
the Captain's ſervant. He had a broad 
rin on his face, and panted for breath. 
adame Duval demanded his huſineſs; 
Madam,“ anſwered he, my maſter de- 
fires his compliments to you, and—and— 
and he ſays he wiſhes it well over with you. 

He ! he! hel—” ne, 
Madame Duval inſtantly darted forward, 
and gave him a violent blow on the face; 
Take that back for your anfwer; firrah,” 
cried ſhe, ** and learn to grin at your bet- 
ters another time, Coachman, drive on!“ 
The ſervant was in a violent paſſion, and 
ſwore terbly ; but we were ſoon out of 
hearing. | | 
The rage of Madame Duyal was 
than ever, and ſhe inveighed againſt the 
Captain with ſuch fury, that I was even 
apprehenſive ſhe would have returned 
to, his houſe, purpoſely to reproach him, 
which ſhe repeatedly threatened to do; nor 
would ſhe, I believe, have heſitated a mo- 
H 3 ment, 


» 
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ment, but that, notwithſtanding her vio- 
lence, he has really made her afraid of 
him. 
When e came to her lodgings, we found 
all the Branghtons in the paſſage, impa- 
tiently waiting for us, with the door open. 

* Only ſee, here's Miſs b. cried the bro- 
ther. 41 
* Well, I declare I thought as much * 
ſaid the younger ſiſter. 

Why, Mils, ſaid Mr. Branghton, * 
think you might as well have come with 
your couſins at once; it's throwing money 
2 the dirt, to pay * coaches. for one 

are”, 

Lord, father,” cried > þ ſon, © i 
no words about that; for In pay for che 
coach that Miſs had. 
© * ©, Iknow very well,” anſwered Mrz 
Branghton, © that you re always more rea- 
dy to ſpend than to earn.” 

* Ethen interfered, and begged that! might | 
myſelf be allowed to pay the fare, as. the. 
expence was incurred upon my account; 
they. all faid no, and propoſed that the ſame 
_= ſhould carry us on to the opera. 
While this paſſed, the Miſs Branghtons 
were examining my. dreſs, which, indeed, 
Was very improper for my company; and, 
as I was extremely unwilling to be ſo con- 
RA a amongſt 1051 l repueſted Ma- 


dame 
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dame Duval to borrow a hat'or bonnet for 
me of the people of the houſe. But ſhe 
never wears either herſelf, and thinks them 
very Engiiſs: and barbarous; therefore ſhe 
infifted that I ſhould go full dreffed, as I 
had prepared myſelf for the pit, though I 
made many objections. Fg 
We were then all crowded into the ſame 
carriage; but when we arrived at the opera- 
houſe, I contrived to pay the coachman. 
They made a, great many ſpeeches ; but 
Mr. Branghton's reflection had determined 
me not to be indebted to him. 
If I had not been too much chagrined to 
laugh, I ſhould have been extremely divert- 
ed àt their ignorance of whatever belongs 
to an opera. In the firft place, they could 
not tell at what door we ought to enter, and 
we wandefed about for ſome tithe, without 
knowing which way to turn: they did not 
chuſe to apply to me, though T was the 
only cet 1 the party who had ever be- 
fore been at an opera; becauſe they were 
unwilling to ſuppoſe that their country cn, 
as they were pleaſed to call me, ſhould be 
better acquainted with any London public 
place than themſelves. ' I was very indiffe- 
rent and careleſs upon this ſubject, but not 
a little uneaſy at finding that my dreſs, ſo 
different from that of the company to which 
* 40 ⁰ 8e I belonged, 


* 
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T'belonged, attracted general notice and ob- 
ſervation. - | 

In a ſhort time, however, we Ss at 
one of the door-keeper's Sars. Mr. Brangh- 
ton demanded for what part of the houſe 

my took money ? They anſwered the pit, 

regarded us all with t earneſtneſs, 

The ſon then advancing, ſaid, ©* Sir, if you 
pleaſe, I beg that I may treat Miſs.” - 

© We'll ſettle that another time,” an- 
ſwered Mr. Branghton, and: put down a 
guinea. 
10 T wo tickets of admiſſion were given to 
Mr. Branghton, in his 1 now ſtared 
at the door-keeper, and demanded what he 
meant by giving him only two tickets for 1 
guinea? 

Only two, Sir!” ſaid the man, {why 
don't you know that the tickets are half A 
guinea each?“ 

* Half a guinea each!” re repeated Mr. 
Branghton, * * why I never heard of ſuch a 
thang in my life! And pray, Sir, how my 


will they admit?“ 
_ ©. Juſt as uſual, Sir, one perſone each. ” 
* But one perſon for half a guinea |— 
why I only want to fit in the pit, friend.” 
Had not the Ladies better fit in the 


gallery, Sir; for they'll hardly chuſe to go 
into the pit with their hats on?“ 


0. 
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O, as to that,” cried. Miſs Branghton, 

© if our hats are too high, we'll take them 
off when we get in. I ſha'n't mind it, for 1 
did my hair on purpoſe.” 

Another party. then approaching, the 
door-keeper could no longer attend to Mr. 
Branghton, who, taking up the guinea, told 
him it ſhould be long enough before he'd 
ſee it again, and walked away. 

The ladies, in ſome 2 
expreſſ . ſurpriſe, that their 
ſhould not know the Ope = mY which, 
for their parts, they had read 1n the W 
a thouſand times. 

The price of ſtocks,” ſaid he, © 
enough for me to ſee after; and 1 He i 
for granted it was the ſame thing here as at 
the play-houſe.” 

knew well enough what the price 
was,” ſaid the ſon, © but I would not 
ſpeak, becauſe I thought perhaps they'd 


— leſs, as we're ſuch a large party,” 

_ The ſiſters both laughed very cont 
tuouſly at this idea, and aſked him if he 
ever heard of people's abating any thing at 
a public place ? 

* don't know whether I have or no,” 
anſwered he, but I'm ſure if they would, 
You like it ſo much the worſe.” “ 


* Very true, Tom,” cried Mr. Brangh- 
3 ton 
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wh; tell a woman that any thing is rea- 
ſonable, and ſne Il be fure to hate it.“ 

Well,“ faid Mifs Polly, I hope that 
Aunt and Miſs will be of or fide, for Papa 
aways takes part with Tom.” 

Come, 'come,”” cried Madame Duval, 

« if" you ſtand talking here, we ſha'n't get 
no place at all.” 

Mr. Branghton then enquired the way 
to the gallery, and, when we came to the 
W demanded what was to pay. 

The uſual price, Sir,” ſaid the man. 
2 Then give me change,” cried Mr. 
Branghton, again putting down his guinea. 
For how many, Sir?“ 

„ Why—ler's ſee, —for fix.” 

7 For” fix, Sir? why you: ve given me 
but a guinea.” 

But a guinea! why how moth would 
you have? I ſuppoſe it in't half a guinea 
PEE here too 1 

No, Sir, only five millings.“ A 

Mr Branghton again took up his unfor- 
runate guinea, and proteſted he would ſub- 
mit to No ſuch impoſition. I then propoſed 

at we ſhould return home, but Madame 

fal would not conſent, and we were con- 
qucted, by a woman who ſells books of the 
| Opera, to aber * door, where, after 
fome difpu Branghton at Iaſt paid, 


ve all all _ up ſtafrs. 


Madame 
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Madame Duval complained very much 


of the trouble of going ſo high, but Mr. 


Branghton deſired her not to kold the place 


too cheap, : for, whatever you may think, 


cried he, I aſſure you paid pit price; 


fo don't t ſuppoſe come here to ſave my 
money.“ 


„Well, to be fure, faid Miſs Brangh- 


ton, < there's no judging of a place by the 
outſide, elſe, I muſt Kb ſay, there's no- 


thing very extraordinary in the ſtair- caſe.“ 


* 


But, when we entered the gallery, cheir 
_amazement and diſappointment became ge- 
neral. For a few inſtants, they looked at 
one -another without ſpeaking, and then 
they all broke ſilence at once. 

Lord, Papa,” exclaimed Miſs Polly, 


+ why you have brought us to the one- 
n gallery!“ 


Song, * — he, 


 ©PIÞbe glad to give you two ſhillings; 
to pay, I was 


nevet ſo fooled out of my money before, 


ſince the hour of my birth. Either the 


door-keeper”s a knave, or this is the greateſt 


impoſition that ever was par upon the pub- 
lic.“ 


Na foi,” cried Madame Duval, L ne- 


ver ſat in ſuch a mean place in all my life; 


—why It's as high !—we ſha' n't fee no- 


thing.” 


8 * thought at the time, v ſaid Me. 


- H 6. Branghton, 
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Branghton, that three ſhillings was an 
exorbitant price for a place in the gallery, | 
but as we'd been aſked ſo much more at 
the other doors, why I paid it without many 
words; but then, to be ſure, thinks I, it 
can never be like any other gallery, - we 
ſhall ſee ſome crinkum-crankum or other for 
© our money;;—but'1 find it's as arrant a 
take-in as ever I met with.” 8 
Why it's as like the twelvepenny gal- 
lery at Drury- lane,“ cried the ſon, as two 
peas are one to another. I never knew fa- 
ther ſo bit before.” | W 
Lord,“ ſaid Miſs Branghton, I 
thought it would have been quite a fine 
1 place, —all over I don't know what, — and 
enen 
In this manner they continued to expreſs 
their diſſatis faction till the curtain dre up 
after which, their obſervations were very 
curious. They made no allowance for the 
cuſtoms, or even for the language of ano- 
ther country, but formed all their remarks 
| upon compariſons with the Engliſh theatre, 
42 - Notwithſtanding my vexation at having 
| been forced into a party ſo very diſagree- 
able, and that, too, from one ſo much ſo 
very much the contrary yet, would they 
have ſuffered me to liſten, 1 ſhould have. 
every thing unpleaſant, and felt 


ing but delight, in hearing the ſweet 
| voice 


” 


- 
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voice of Signor Millico, the firſt ſinger 
but they tormented me with continual talk- 


ing. | 
7 What a jabbering they make]! cried 
Mr. Branghton; there's no knowing a 
word they ſay. Pray what's the reaſon 
can't as well _— ee I ſup- 
poſe the fine folks would not like it, if they 
could underſtand it.” . 
How unnatural their action is!“ ſaid 
the ſon; © why now who ever ſaw an En- 
gliſhman put himſelf in ſuch out-of-the-way 
_ Poſtures ?” | | 
For my part,” ſaid Mifs Polly, I 
think it's very pretty, only I don't know 
what 1t means.” 1+] 1 
Lord, what does that ſignify ?” cried 
her ſiſter; mayn't one like a thing with» 
out being ſo very particular ou ma 
fee that Miſs likes it, and I don't rae 
= knows more of the matter than we 
in 1775 1 
A gentleman, ſoon after, was ſo obligin 
as to make room in the front row for Miſs 
be b and me. We had no ſooner 
ſeated ourſelves, than Miſs Branghton ex- 
claimed, Good gracious! only ſee hy, 
Polly, all the people in the pit are without 
hats, dreſſed like any thing !” 1 
Lord, fo they are,” cried Miſs Polly, 
— well, I never ſaw the like !-—it's worth 
e _ coming 
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n to the Opera if one ſaw nothing 
e. il 115 S e e en WH 
I was then able to diſtinguiſh the happy 
party I had left; and I ſaw that Lord Or- 
ville had ſeated himſelf next to Mrs. Mir- 
van. Sir Clement had his eyes perpetually 
caſt towards the five-ſhilling gallery, where 
E ſuppoſe he concluded that we were ſeated; 
however, before the Opera was over, I have 
reaſon to believe that he had diſcovered me, 
high and diftant as I was from him. Pro- 
bably he diſtinguiſned me by my | head» 
dreſs. | ang 
At the end of the firſt act, as the green 
curtain dropped, to prepare for the dance, 
they imagined that the Opera was done, and 
Mr. Branghton expreſſed great indignation 
that he had been tricted out of his money 
with ſo little trouble. Now if any Eng- 
gliſhman was to do ſuch an impudent thing 
as this,” ſaid he, why he'd be pelted ;— 
but here, one of theſe outlandiſh gentry. may 
do juſt what he pleaſes, and come on, . and 
ſqueak out a ſong or two, and then pocket. 
your money without further ceremony. 
However, ſo determined he was to be 
diffatisfied, that, before the conclufion of 
the third act, he found ſtill more fault with. 
the Opera for being too long, and wondered 
whiether they thought their ſinging good 
enough to ferve us for ſupper. 1. , 7 > 
05 1 During 


o 
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During the ſymphony of a fong of Signor 
Millico's, in the ſecond act, young Mr. 
Branghton ſaid, It's my belief that that 
fellow's going to fing another ſong Thy 
there's nothing but finging I wonder 
when they'll fpeak.” “ _ 
This ſong, which was flow and pathetic, 
caught all my attention, and I lean'd my 
head forward. to avoid hearing their obſer- 
vations, that I might liſten without inter- 
ruption ; but, upon turning round, when 
the ſong was over, I found that I was the 
object of general diverſion to the whole 
party; for the Miſs Branghtons were titter- 
meg, and the two gentlemen making figns 
and faces at me, implying their contempt of 
my affectation. 4 8 
© This diſcovery determined me to appear 
as inattentive as themſelves; but I was very 
much provoked at being thus prevented en- 
joying the only pleaſure, which, in ſuch z 

party, was within my power. | 
- © So, Miſs,” faid © Mr. Branghton, 
® you're quite in the faſhion, I ſee;fo. 
you like Operas? well, Pm not fo polite; 
I can't like nonſenſe, let it be never ſo much 
the taſte,” meg ers + 
But pray, Miſs,” faid the fon, what 
makes that fellow look ſo doleful while he's 


fnging 27 oo 8 | 
a E Probably 
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Probably becauſe the cbaracder he per- 
forms is in Itreſe 2. 

Why then I think he mak as well let 
alone ſinging till he's in better cue: it's 
out of all nature for a man to be piping 
when he's in diſtreſs. For my part, I never 
ſing but when I'm merry; yet I love a ſong 
as well as moſt people.” | 

When the curtain dropt, they all re- 
Joiced. 

How do you ew it and hoF 120 you 
Uke it?” paſſed p one to another with 
looks of the utmoſt contempt, © As for 
me,” ſaid Mr. Branghton, © they've caught 
me once, but if ever they do again, Pll 
give em leave to ſing me to Bedlam for my 

ains: for ſuch a heap of ſtuff never did I 
be ar; there is n't one ounce of ſenſe in the 
whole Opera, nothing but one continued 
8 and ſqualling from beginning to 

e Tf I had been in the pit,” ſaid Ma- 
dame Duval, © I ſhould have liked it 
vaſtly, for muſic is my paſſion; but ſitting 
— ſuch a place as this, is quite unbear- 

le. 95 

Miſs Branghton, looking at me, declared, 
IF ſhe was not genteel enough to admire 


"Mk Polly confeſſed, that, if they would 
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but ling Engh/b, ſhe ſhould like it very 


well. 
The brother wiſhed he could raiſe a riot 
in the houſe, becauſe then he might get his 
money again. w LH) AY 
And, finally, they all agreed, that it was 
OUS A #% 
During the laſt dance, I perceived, ſtand- 
ing near the gallery-door, Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby. 1 was extremely vexed, and 
would hfve given the world to have avoided 
being ſeen 2 him: my chief objection 
was, from the apprehenſion that he wou'd 
hear Miſs Branghton call me coaſn. ! fear 
you will think this * 33 
made me grow very ut inde 
family mY low-beed and vulgar, that I 
ſuculd be equally:aſhamed of ſuch a con- 
nexion in the country, or any where. And. 
really I had already been ſo much chagrined 
that Sir Clement had been a witneſs of Ma- 
dame Duval's power over me, that I could 
not bear to be expoſed to any further mor- 
tification. [es AP g 
As the ſeats cleared, by parties going 
away, Sir Clement approached nearer to 
us; the Miſs Branghtons obſerved with ſur- 
priſe, what a fine gentleman was come into 
the gallery, and they gave me great reaſon 
to expect, that they would endeavour to 
attract his notice, by familiarity with me, 
X whenever 


dati * pow pl 
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whenever he ſhould join us; and ſo, 1 
formed a ſort of plan, to prevent any con- 
— * I am afraid you will think it 

rong; and ſo I do myſelf now, but, at 
the time, I only conſidered . how I might 


avoid immediate humiliation. 


As ſoon as he was within two ſeats of us, 
he ſpoke to me, I am very happy, Miſs 
Anville, to have found you, for the Ladies 
below have each an humble attendant, and 
—_— Jam come to offer my ſervices 
ag | 

Why the no eridd knot without heſi-' 
caſe, -I will join them.“ 
4 Th Will you allow me the honour of con- 
you?“ cried he eagerly; and, in- 
— taking my hand, he would have 
marched — 4 with me: but I turned to 
Madame Duval, and ſaid, Ag our party 
is ſo large, Madam, if you will give me 


| leave, I will go down to Mrs. Mirvan, that 


I may not crowd you in the coach.” 
And then, without waiting for an anſwer, 
I ſuffered ir Clement to hand me out of the 
allery 
S Ma: Madame . 1 Aube not, * be 
very angry, and fo I am with myſelf, now, 
and therefore I cannot be ſurpriſed but 
Mr. Branghton, I am ſure, will eaſily com- 
fort himfelf, in having eſcaped the addi- 


__ —_ expence of carry ing me to 
Queen- 
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Queen-Ann-ſtreet: as to his daughters, 
they had no time to ſpeak, but I ſaw they 
were in utter amazement, _ 

My intention was to join Mrs. Mirvan, 
and accompany her home. Sir Clement 
was in high ſpirits and good-humour; and, 
all the way we went, I was fool enough to 
rejoice in ſecret at the ſucceſs of my plan; 

nor was it till I got down ſtairs, and amidſt 
the ſervants, that any difficulty occurred to 
me of meeting with my friends. 

I then aſked Sir Clement how I ſhould 
eontrive to acquaint Mrs. Mirvan that I had 
left Madame Duval? ire 

I fear it will be atmoſt impoſſible to 
find her,” anſwered he; but you can have 
no. objection to permitting me to e 70 

fafe home.“ 

He then deſired his 3 who was 
Taltidg, to ofder his chariot to draw up. 

This quite ſtartled me; I turned to him 
haſtily, and ſaid that I could not think of 
going away without Mrs. Mirvan, 

1 But how can we meet with her?” cried. 
he; you will not chuſe to go into the pit 
yourſelf ; I cannot ſend a ſervant there; and 
it is impoſſible for me to go and leave you 


alone.“ 
The truth of this was indiſputable, and 


totally ſilenced me. Yet, as ſoon as I could | 


recollect myſelf, I determined not to go 78 
is 
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his chariot, and told him I believed I had 
beſt return to my party up ſtairs. 
He would not hear of this ; and earneſtly 
entreated me not to withdraw the truſt I 
had repoſed in him. „ ate 
While he was ſpeaking, I ſaw Lord Or- 
ville, with ſeveral ladies and gentlemen, 
coming from the pit paſſage: unfortunately, 
he ſaw me too, and, leaving his company, 
advanced inſtantly towards me, and, with 
an air and voice of ſurpriſe, ſaid, © Good 
| God, do 1 fee Miſs Anville !” 
I now moſt ſeverely felt the folly of my 
— and the awk wardneſs of my ſituation; 
owever, I haſtened to tell him, though in a 
heſitating manner, that I was waiting for 
Mrs. Mirvan: but what was my * 2 
pointment, when he 5h GIN me | 
was already gone home 10". ©. 
I was inexpreſſibly diſtreſſed ; to ſuffer 
Lord Orville to think me ſatisfied with the 
ſingle protection of Sir Clement Willough- 
by, I could not bear; yet I was more than 
ever averſe to returning to a party which I 
dreaded his ſeeing : I ſtood ſome moments 
in ſuſpenſe, and could not help exclaiming, 
** Good Heaven, what can I do!? 
© Why, my dear Madam,” ctied Sir Cle- 
ment, ** ſhould you be thus uneaſy ? you 
will reach Queen-Ann-ſtreet almoſt as ſoon 
as 
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as Mrs. Mirvan, and I am ſure you cannot 
doubt being as ſafe,” 

I made no anſwer; and Lord Orville then 
ſaid, *© My coach is here; and my ſervants 
are ready to take any commands Miſs 
Anville will honour me with for them. I 
ſhall myſelf go home in a chair, and there- 
fore—" 

Ho grateful did I feel for a propoſal fo 
conſiderate, and made with ſo much deli- 
cacy ! I ſhould gladly have accepted it, had. - 
I been permitted, but Sir Clement would 
not let him even finiſh his ſpeech ; he inter- 
rupted him with evident diſpleaſure, and 
ſaid, © My Lord, my own chariot is now 
at the door.” | 15 
And juſt then the ſeryant came, and told 
him the carriage was ready. He begged to 
have the honour of conducting me to it, 
and would have taken my hand, but I drew 
it back, ſaying, I can't—I can't indeed l 
pray go by yourſeli—and as to me, let me 
have a chair,” | 

** Impoſſible !** (cried he with vehe- 
mence) ] cannot think of truſting you with 

ſtrange chairmen,—I cannot anſwer it te 
Mrs. Mirvan,—come, dear Madam, we 
ſhall be home in five minutes.“ 

Again I ſtood ſuſpended. With what 
3oy would I then have compromiſed with 
my pride, to have been once more with 
h Madame 
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Madame Duval and the Branghtons, pro- 
vided I had not met with Lord Orville! 
However, I flatter myſelf that he not only 
ſaw, but pitied my embarraſſment, for he 
ſaid, in a tone of voice unuſually ſoftened, 
« To offer my ſervices in the preſence of 
Sir Clement Willoughby would be ſuper. 
fluous; but I hope I need not aſſure Miſs 
Anville, how happy it would make me to 
be of the leaſt ule to her.” 
I courtfied my thanks. Sir Clement with 
t earneſtneſs preſſed me to go; and 


While I was thus uneaſily deliberating what 


to do, the dance, I ſuppoſe, finiſhed, for the 
people crowded down ſtairs. Had Lord 


Orville then repeated his offer, I would 


have accepted it, notwithſtanding Sir Cle- 
ment's repugnance; but I fancy he thought 
it would be impertinent. In a very ew 
minutes I heard Madame Duval's voice, as 
ſhe deſcended from the gallery; Well, "e 
cried I, haſtily, ** if I muſt 8 I ſtopt, 
but Sir Clement immediate handed me 
into his chariot, called out * ee 
ſtreet,” and then jumped in himſelf. Lord 
Orville, with a bow and a half ſmile, wiſhed 
me good night. 

My concern was ſo great, at being ſeen 
and left by Lord Orville in ſo ſtrange a 
ſituation, that I ſhould have been Hel 
Ln mea) to have remained wholly filent du- 

ring 
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ring our ride home: but Sir Clement took 
care to prevent that. | 


He began by making many complaints 


of my unwillingneſs to truſt myſelf with 


him, and begged to know what could be 


the reaſon ? This queſtion ſo much em- 
barraſſed me, that I could not tell what to 
anſwer, but only ſaid, that I was ſorry to 
have taken up ſo much of his time. 


0 Miss Anville,” (cried he, taking my 


hand) © if you knew with what tranſport I 
would dedicate to you not only the preſent 
but all che future time allotted to me, you 
would not injure me by making ſuch. an 


| F-could not think of a word to ſay to 
this, nor to a great many other equally fine 


ſpeeches with which he ran on, though I 


would fain have withdrawn my hand, and 
made almoſt continual attempts; but in 
vain, for he actually graſped it between 
both his, without any regard to my reſiſt- 
ance. | 
. Soon after, he ſaid that he believed the 
coachman was going the wrong way, and 
he called to his ſervant, and gave him di-. 


rections. Then again addreſſing himſelf to * 


me, How often, how aſſiduouſly have I 
ſought an opportunity of ſpeaking to you, 
hh the preſence of that brute Captain 


Mirvan ! Fortune has now kindly favoured- 
ide me 


— — — — — 


— 
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me with one, and permit me,“ (again ſeiz- 
ing my hand) © permit me to uſe it, in 
telling you that I adore you?? 

I was quite thunderſtruck at this abrupt 
and unexpected declaration. For ſome mo- 
ments I was ſilent, but, when I recovered 
from my ſurpriſe, I ſaid, ** Indeed, Sir, if 
you were determined to. make me repent 
leaving my own party ſo fooliſhly, you have 
very well ſucceeded.?”* © a | 

My deareſt life,” cried he, © is it poſ- 
ſible you can be ſo cruel ? Can your nature 
and your countenance be ſo totally oppo- 
ſite ? Can the ſweet bloom upon thoſe 
charming cheeks, which appears as much 
the reſult of good- humour as of beauty 

O, Sir,“ cried I, interrupting him, 
* this is very fine; but I had hoped we 
had hadenough of this ſort of converſation 
at the Ridotto, and I did not expect you 
would ſo ſoon reſume it.“ 101 0 

** What I then ſaid, my ſweet reproacher, 
was the effect of a miſtaken, a prophane 
idea, that your underſtanding held no com- 
petition with your beauty; but now, now 

2 I find you equally incomparable in 
: th, all words, all powers of — are 
too feeble to expreſs the admiration J feel 
of your excellencies.” 

Indeed, cried I, if your thoughts 
lad any connexion with your language, you 
would 
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would never ſuppoſe that I-could give credit 
to praiſe ſo very much above my deſert.” 

This ſpeech, which I made very gravely, 
occaſioned {till ſtronger proteſtations, which 
he continued to pour forth, and I continued 
to diſclaim, till I began to wonder that we 
were not in Queen-Ann-ſtreet, and beggec 
he would deſire the coachman to drive faſter. 

And does this little moment,” cried 
he, which is the firſt of happineſs T have 
ever known, does it already appear ſo very 
long to you?“ | | 
l am afraid the man has miſtaken the 
way,” anſwered I, or elſe we ſhould ere 
now have been at our journey's end. I muſt 
beg you will ſpeak to him.” | 

* And can you think me ſo much my 
own enemy ?—if my good genius has in- 
ſpired the man with a deſire of prolongin 
my happineſs, can you expect that I ſhould 
counter-aCt its indulgence ??? 

I now began to apprehend that he had 
himſelf ordered the man to go a wrong way, 
and I was ſo much alarmed at the idea, that, 
the very inſtant it occurred to me, I let down 
the glaſs, and made a ſudden effort to open 
the chariot-door myſelf, with a view of 
jumping into the ſtreet; but he caught 

old of me, exclaiming, For Heaven's 
fake, what is the matter?“ | jp 
don't know,” cried I, (quite our 
Vor. I. I of 
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of breath) * but 1 am ſure the man goes 
wrong, and, if you will not ſpeak to him, 
I am determined I will get out myſelf.” 

Lou amaze me,” anſwered he, (ſtill 
holding me) I cannot imagine what you 
apprehend. Surely you can have no doubts 
of my honour ?”? 

He drew me towards Nie as he "RA I 
was frightened dreadfully, and could hardly 
 fay, © No, Sir, no,—none at all, —only 
Mrs. Mirvan,—I think ſhe will be un- 
. 29 

Whence this alarm, my deareſt angel? 
What can you fear ?—my life is at your 
devotion, and can you, then, doubt my 
protection?“ 

And ſo ſay ing, he paſſionately kiſſed my 

hand. 
— in my whole life, have I been ſo 
terrified, - I broke forcibly from him, and, 
putting my head out of the window, called 
aloud to the man to ſtop. Where we then 
were I know not, but I ſaw not a human 
— 1 or I ſhould have called for he 

Sir Clement, with great auen en- 


Heayoured to appeaſe and compoſe me; 

If you do not intend to murder me,” cried 
I, Ka for meren 85 for pity's fake, let me get 

out!“ | . 
Compoſe your ſpirits, my deareſt life,” 

and I will do every thing you 

5 would 


cried he, 
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would have me! And then he called to 
the man himſelf, and bid him make haſte 
to Queen- Ann: ſtreet. This" ſtupid fel- 
low,” continued he, has certainly miſtaken 


my orders; but J hope you are now fully 


ſatisfied.” “ | | pong, 
I made no anſwer, but kept my head at 
the window, watching which way he drove, 
but without any comfort” to myſelf, as 1 
was quite unacquainted with either the right 
or the wroflg. i ... , 
Sir Clement now poured forth abundant 
proteſtations of honour, and aſſurances of 
reſpect, entreating my pardon for having 
offended me, and beſeeching my good opt 
nion: but I was quite ſilent, having too 
much apprehenſion to make reproaches, 
and too much anger tofpeak without. 
In this manner we went through ſeveral 
ſtreets, till at laſt, to my great terror, he 
ſuddenly ordered the man to ſtop, and ſaid, 
* Miſs Anville, we are now within twenty 
yards of your houſe; but I cannot bear to 
part with you, till you generouſly forgive 
me for the offence you have taken, and 
promiſe not to ure it known to-the Mir- 
vans“. D 4 9 | © 
I hefirated between fear and indignation. 
* Your reluctance to ſpeak; redoubles 
my contrition for having difpleaſed you, 
ſince it ſnews the reliance I might have on 
a 2 a pro- 
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a promiſe which you will not give without 
conſideration.” | 

* I am very, very much diſtreſſed, ” cried 
I, © you aſk a promiſe which you muſt be 


ſenſible I ought not to grant, and yet dare 


not refuſe.” 
Drive on !” cried he to the cen men; 3 


—*Miſs Anville, I will not compel you; I 
will exact no Promiſe, but truſt wholly to 
your generolity.” 

'» This rather ſoftened me; which advan- 
he no ſooner perceived, than he deter- 
ks 5 to avail himſelf of, for he flung 
himſelf on his knees, and pleaded with ſo 
much ſubmiſſion, that I was really obliged 
to forgive him, becauſe his humiliation 
made me quite aſhamed : and, after that, 
he would not let me reſt till I gave him my 
word that I would not cone; of 1 to 
Mrs. Mirvan. 0 
My own folly and wide, which had har ; 
me in his power, were pleas which I could 
not but attend to in his favour. However, 
I ſhall take very particular Care never to be 
again alone with him, 

When, at laſt, we arrived at our houſe, 
I was ſo overjoyet, that I ſhould certainly 
have pardoned him then, if I had not be- 
fore. As he handed me up ſtairs, he ſcolded 
his -ſervant aloud, and very angrily, for 


having gone ſo much out of the way. Miſs 
Mirvan 
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Mirvan ran out to meet me, —and Who 
ſhould I ſee behind her, but Lord Or- 
ville! N 
All my joy now vaniſhed, and gave place 
to ſhame and confuſion ; for I could not 
endure that he ſhould know how long a 
time Sir Clement and T had been together, 
ſince I was not at liberty to aſſign any rea- 
ſon for it. | | | 

They all expreſſed great ſatisfaction at 
ſeeing me, and ſaid they had been extremely 
uneaſy and ſurpriſed that I was ſo long 
coming home, as they had heard from Lord 
Orville that I was not with Madame Du- 
val. Sir Clement, in an affected paſſion, 
ſaid that his booby of a ſervant had miſ- 
underſtood his orders, and was driving us 
to the upper end of Piccadilly. For my 
part, I only coloured, for though I would 
not forfeit my word, I diſdained to 
confirm a tale in which T had myſelf no 
belief, N 940 . 

Lord Orville, with great politeneſs, con- 

atulated me, that the troubles of the even- 
ing had ſo happily ended, and ſaid, that he 
had found it impoſſible to return home, be- 
fore he enquired after my ſafety. | 
In a very ſhort time he took leave, and 

Sir Clement followed him. As ſoon as 
they were gone, Mrs. Mirvan, though with 
great ſoftneſs, blamed me for having quit- 
Ba wks be I + ted 
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ted Madame Duval. I aſſured her, and 
with truth, that for the future I would be 
more prudent. 

The adventures of the evening ſo much 
diſconcerted me, that I could not ſleep all 
night. I am under the moſt cruel appre- 
Kenfians, left Lord Orville ſhould. ſuppoſe 
my being on the gallery-ſtairs. with Sir Cle- 
ment was a concerted ſcheme, and even that 
our continuing ſo long together in his cha- 
riot, was with my probation, ſince I did 
not ſay a word on the ſubject, nor expreſs 
any diſſatisfa&tion at the e s pre- 
tended blunder. 

Let his coming hither to wait our arrival, 
cough. 6 it ſeems.to imply ſome 727 bt, 1 
alſo ſome e Indeed il Mirvan 
955 5 d been Ta anxious nay. 


it not arable br Fly, A a 0 
eſign, and was therefore | 
concerned for my. latety. 
What a. long letter is this! ns 2 
ſhall, not write many more from London, 
for the Captain ſaid this morning, that he 
would leave —— on Tueſday next. Ma- 
dame Duyel. will d dine here to- day, and then 
ſhe 1 is to be told his 1 intention. f 
Lam very much. amazed that ſhe accepted 
Mrs. Mi van S invitation, as ſhe was in ea. 
wrat 
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wrath yeſterday. I fear that to-day I ſhall 
167 1 be the principal object of her diſ- 
leaſure; but I muſt ſubmit Patientix. for 
2 — defend myſelf. 
Adieu, my deareſt Sir. Should this let- 
ter be productive of any uneaſineſs to you, 
more than ever ſhall I repent the Mere 
imprudence which it recites. 


1 


. a " — 


2 — 


4 LETTER XXII. 


Eveling i in continuation. | 


Monday morning, A pr 8. 


IRS. Miryan has juſt daes 
to me an anecdote concerni 

Site which has much ſurpriſe l 

pleaſed, and half pained me. 

While they were ſitting together Jags 
the opera, he told her p. he had been 
greatly concerned at the impertinence which 
the young lady under her protection had. 
ſuffered from Mr. Lovel; but that he had 
the pleaſure of aſſuring her, ſhe had no fu- 
ture diſturbance to apprehend from him. 

Mrs. Mirvan, with great eagerneſs, beg - 
ged he would explain himſelf, and faid ſhe 
I 4 hoped 
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* he had not thought ſo inſignificant an 
affair worthy his ſerious attention. 
There is nothing,” anſwered he, which 
requires more immediate notice than imper- 
tinence, for it ever encroaches when it is 
tolerated.” He then added, that he be- 
| lieved he ought to apologize for the liberty 
] he had taken of interfering, but that, as he 
regarded himſelf in the light of a party con- 
cerned; from having had the honour of 
dancing with Miſs Anville, he could not 
poſſibly reconcile to himſelf a patient neu- 
| . ER UT TR WE E 
| He then proceeded to tell her, that he 
had waited upon Mr. Lovel the morning 
after the play, that the viſit had proved an 
| amicable one, but the particulars were nei- 
| ther entertaining nor neceſſary ; he only 
aſſured her, Miſs Anville might be per- 
fectly eaſy, ſince Mr. Lovel had engaged 
his honour never more to mention, or even 
to hint at what had paſſed at Mrs. Stanley's- 
aſſembly. N CV 

Mrs. Mirvan expreſſed her ſatisfaction at 
this concluſion, and thanked him for his 
polite attention to her young friend. 

* It would be needleſs,” ſaid he, © to 
requeſt that this affair may never tranſpire, 
ſince Mrs. Mirvan cannot but ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of keeping it inviolably ſecret; but I 

$4 2 K I, thought | 
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thought it incumbent upon me, as the 
young lady is under your protection, to aſ- 
ſure Both you and her of Mr. LovePs fu- 
ture reſpect.” | 
Had I known of this viſit previous to 
Lord Orville's making it, what dreadful 
uneaſineſs would it have coſt me! Yet that 
he ſhould ſo much intereſt himſelf in ſecur- 
ing me from offence, gives me, I muſt 
own, an internal pleaſure greater than 1 
can expreſs; for I feared he had too con- 
temptuous an opinion of me, to take any 
trouble upon my account: Though, after 
all, this interference might rather be to ſa- 
tisfy his own delicacy, than from thinking 
well of me. . 
But how cool, how quiet is true cou- 
rage! Who, from ſeeing Lord Orville at 
the play, would have imagined: his reſent- 
ment would have hazarded his life ? yet his 
diſpleaſure was evident, though his real 
bravery and his politeneſs equally guarded 
him from entering into any diſcuſſion in our 
preſence. 

Madame Duval, as I expected, was moſt 
terribly angry yeſterday; ſhe ſcolded me 
for I believe two hours, on account of hav- 
ing left her, and proteſted ſhe had been - 
much ſurpriſed at my going, without giving 
her time, to anſwer,. that ſhe hardly knew 
whether ſhe was awake or aſleep. But ſhe 
a= "1 WG aſſured; 
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aſſured me that if ever I did ſo again, ſhe 
would never more take me into public. 
And the expreſſed an equal degree of diſ- 

leafure againſt Sir Clement, — he 
had not even {ſpoken to her, and becauſe he 
was always of the Captain's ſide in an argu- 
ment. The Captain, as bound in honour, 
warmly defended him, 100 then followed a 
diſpute in the uſual ſtyle 

After dinner, Mrs. =_ introduced 
the ſubje& of our leaving London. Ma- 
dame Duval laid {be, ſhould ſtay, a month 
or-two longer: The Captain told her ſhe 
Was welcome, but that he and his family 
ſhould go into the country on Tueſday 
morning. 

A moſt diſagreeable ſcene followed; Ma- 
dame Duval infiſted upon keeping me with 
her; but Mrs. Mirvan ſaid, that as I was 
actually engaged on a viſit to Lady Howard, 
who had only conſented to my leaving her 
for a few days, ſhe could not think of re- 
turning without me. 

Perhaps if the Captain had not interfered, 
the good-breeding and 'mildneſs of Mrs. 
Mirvan might have had ſome effect upon 
Madame Duval; but he paſſes no oppor- 
tunity of provoking her, and, therefore 


made ſo many groſs and rude ſpeeches, all - 


of which ſhe retorted, that, in- concluſion, 
ſhe vowed ſhe would ' fooner go to law, in 
right 
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right of her relationſhip, than that I ſhould 
be taken away from ner. 
I heard this account from Mrs, Mirvan, 
who was ſo kindly conſiderate as to give me 
| a pretence for quitting the room, as ſoon 
| as this diſpute began, leſt Madame Duval 
ſhould — 5 to me, and inſiſt on my obe- 
dience. | | 
The final reſult of the conyerſation was, 
that, to ſoften matters for the preſent, Ma- 
dame Duval ſhould make one in the party 
for Howard Grove, whither we are poſi- 
tively to go next Wedneſday. And though 
we are none of us ſatisfied with this plan, 
we know not how to form a better. _ 
Mrs. Mirvan is now writing to Lady, 
Howard, to excuſe bringing this unexpected 
gueſt, and to prevent the diſagreeable ſur- 
priſe, which muſt, otherwiſe, attend her 
reception. This dear lady ſeems eternally 
ſtudying my happineſs and advantage. 
To-: night we go to the Pantheon, which 
is the laſt diyerſion we. ſhall partake of in 
London, for to-morrow. — f 


R  # * * 


This moment, my deareſt Sir, I haue 
teceived your kind letter. 
If yon thought us too diſſipated the firſt 
a week, I almoſt fear to know what you will 
think of us this ſecond however, the 
| | I Pantheon 
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Pantheon this evening will probably be the 


laſt public place which I ſhall ever ſee. 
The affurance of your ſupport and pro- 


tection in regard to Madame Duval, though 


what I never doubted, excites my utmoſt 
gratitude : how, indeed, cheriſhed under 
your roof, the happy obje& of your con- 
ſtant indulgence, how could I have borne 
to become the ſlave of her tyrannical hu- 
mours ?=—pardon me that I ſpeak ſo hardly 
of her, but, whenever the idea of paſſing 
my days with her occurs to me, the compa- 
riſon which naturally follows, takes from 
me alt that forbearance, which, I believe, I 
owe her. 
Tou are already difpleaſed with Sir Cle- 
ment; to be ſure, then, his behaviour after 
the Opera will not make peace with you. 


Indeed, the more I refle& upon it, the more 


angry Jam. I was entirely in his power, 
and it was cruel in him to cauſe me ſo much 
terror. N. 


O my deareſt Sir, were I but worthy the 


prayers and the wiſhes you offer for me, the 
utmoſt ambition of my heart would be fully 
fatisfied ! but I greatly fear you will find 
me, now that I am out of the reach of your 
aſſiſting prudence, more weak and imperfe& 


than you could have expected. 


T have not now time to write another 
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word, for I muſt immediately haſten to 
dreſs for the evening. 


— ENG 
— 


LETTER XXIII. 
Evelina in continuation. | 


Queen-Ann - ſtreet, Tueſday, April 19; 

HERE is ſomething to me half me- 

' lancholy in writing an account of 

our laſt adventures in London; however, 

as this day is merely appropriated to pack- 

ing, and preparations for our journey, and 

as I ſhall ſhortly have no more adventures 

to write, I think I may as well complete 

my town journabat once. And, when you 

have it all together, I hope, my dear Sir, you 

will ſend me your obſervations and thoughts 
upon it to Howard Grove. 

About eight o'clock we went to the Pan- 
theon. I was extremely ſtruck with the 
beauty of the building, which greatly ſur- 
paſſed whatever I could have expected or 

imagined. Yet, it has more the appearance 
of a chapel, than of a place of diverſion; 
and, though I was quite charmed with the 

magnificence of the room, I felt that- I 

d not be- as gay and thoughtleſs there 
id at Ranelagh, for there is ſomething 1 8 
ä whic 
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which rather inſpires awe and ſolemnity, 
than mirth and pleaſure. However, per- 
haps it may only have this effect upon ſuch 
eee eee 
I ſhould have ſaid, that our party con- 
ſifted only of Captain, Mrs. and Miſs Mir- 
van, as Madame Duval ſpent the day in 
the city: which I own I could not la- 
ment. | 
There was a great deal of company; but 
the firſt perſon we faw was Sir Clement 
Willoughby. He addreſſed us with his 
uſual eaſe, and joined us for the whole even- 
ing. I felt myſelf very uneaſy in his pre- 
fence; for I could not look at him, nor 
hear him ſpeak, without recollecting the 
chariot adventure; but to my great amaze- 
ment, I obſerved that he looked at me with- 
out the leaſt apparent diſcompoſure, though 
certainly he ought not to think of his be- 
haviour without bluſhing. I really wiſh I 
had not forgiven him, and then he could 
not have ventured to ſpeak to me any more. 
There was an exceeding good concert, 
but roo much talking to hear it well. In- 
deed I am quite aſtoniſhed to find how little 
muſic is attended to in filence ; for though 
every body ſeems to admire, hardly any 
body liſtens. - Ng er 
We did not ſee Lord Orville, till Wwe 
went into the tea- room, which is wo. 
| , ow, 


low, and under ground, and ſerves merely 
as a foil to the apartments above; he then 
ſat next to us; he ſcemed to belong to a 
large party, chiefly of ladies; but, among 
the gentlemen attending them, I perceived 
Mr. Lovel. 1 | 

I was extremely irreſolute whether or not 
T ought to make any acknowledgments to 
Lord Orville for his generous conduct in 


ſecuring me from the future impertinence 


of that man; and I thought, that as he 
had ſeemed to allow Mrs. Mirvan to ag- 
quaint me, though no one elſe, of the 
- meaſures which he had taken, he might 
perhaps ſuppoſe me ungrateful if ſilent: 
3 J might have ſpared myſelf the 
trouble of deliberating, as I never once had 
the ſhadow of an opportunity of ſpeaking 
unheard by Sir Clement. On the contrary, 
he was ſo exceedingly officious and forward, 
that 1 could not ſay a word to any body, 
but inſtantly he bent his head forward, with 
an air of profound attention, as if I had 
addreſſed myſelf wholly to him: and yet, I 
never once Voked at him, and would not 
haye {poken to him on any account... ,.. 
Indeed, Mrs, Mirvan herſelf, thoug 
unacquainted with the behaviour of Sir 
Clement after the opera, ſays it is not right 
for a young woman to be ſeen ſo frequently 
in public with the ſame gentleman; and, if 
. | our 
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our ſtay in town was to be lengthened, ſhe 
would endeavour to repreſent to the Cap- 
tain the impropriety of allowing his con- 
ftant attendance; for Sir Clement, with all 
his eaſineſs, could not be fo eternally of 
our parties, if the Captain was leſs fond of 
his company. 

At the ſame table with Lord Orville, ſat 
a gentleman,— I call him fo only becauſe 
he was at the ſame table,—who, almoſt 
from the moment I was ſeated, fixed hrs 
eyes ſtedfaſtly on my face, and never once 
removed them to any other object dur! 
tea- time, notwithſtanding my diſlike of his 
ſtaring muſt, I am ſure, have been very 
evident. I was quite ſurpriſed, that a man 
whoſe boldneſs was ſo offenſive, could 
have gained admiſſion into a party of which: 
Lord Orville made one; for I naturally 


concluded him to be wine low-bred, and 
uneducated man; and I ous my idea 


was indubitably confirmed, when I heard 
Him ſay to Sir Clement Willoughb T in 7 
audible whiſper,=which is a mode o 


e and diſagreeable to by- _— | 
en 's ſake, Willoughby, 


ers. — For 
who is that lovely creature?“ 

But what was my amazement, when, liſ- 
tening attentively for the anſwer, though 
my head was turned another way, I heard 


Sir Clement ſay, I am ſorry I cannot in- 
form, 


dats 
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form your Lordſhip, but 1 am ignorant 
myſelf.” 

Lordſhip !/—how extraordinary! that a 
nobleman, accuſtomed, in all probability, to 
the firſt rank of company in the kingdom, 
from his earlieſt infancy, can poſſibly be 
deficient in good manners, however faulty in 
morals and principles! Even Sir Clement 
Willoughby appeared modeſt in compari- 
ſon with this perſon. he ne 

During tea, a converſation was com- 
menced upon the times, faſhions, and pub- 
lic places, in which the company of both 
tables joined. It began by Sir Clement's 
enquiring of Miſs Miryan and of me if the 
Pantheon had anſwered our expectations. 
Me both readily agreed that it had great- 
ly exceeded them. | | 
Ay, to be ſure,” ſaid the Captain, 
© why you don't ſuppoſe they'd confeſs they 
did n't like it, do you? Whatever's the 
faſhion, they muſt like of courſe ;—or elſe 
I'd be bound for it they'd own, that there 
never was ſuch a dull place as this here in- 
vented,” | | 
And has, then, this building,” ſaid 
Lord Orville, no merit that may ſerve to 
leſſen your cenſure ? Will not your eye, 
Sir, ſpeak ſomething in its favour?“ 
Eye!“ cried the Lord, (I don't know 

his name,) © and is there any eye here, that 
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can find pleaſure in looking at dead walls 
or ſtatues, when ſuch heavenly living ob- 
jets as I. now ſee demand all their admira- 
tion?“ 

O, certainly,” ſaid Lord Orville, © the 
lifeleſs ſymmetry of architecture, however 
beautiful the deſign and proportion, no man 
would be ſo mad as to put in competition 
with the animated charms of nature : but 
when, as to-night, the eye may be regaled at 
the ſame time, and in one view, with all 
the excellence of art, and all the perfection 
of nature, I cannot think that either ſuffer 
by being ſeen together,” n 
_ © T grant, my Lord,” ſaid Sir Clement, 
© that the cool eye of unimpaſſioned philo- 
ſophy may view both with equal attention, 
and equal ſafety ; but, where the heart is 
not ſo well guarded, it is apt to interfere, 
and render, even to the eye, all objects but 
one inſipid and unintereſting.” 2. 
Aye, aye,” cried the Captain, © you 
may talk what you will of your eye here, 
and your eye there, and, for the matter of 
that, to be ſure you have two,—but we all 
know they both ſquint one way.” "4 

Far be it from me,” ſaid Lord Orville, 
* to diſpute the magnetic power of beauty, 
which irreſiſtibly draws and attracts whatever 
has ſoul and ſympathy : and I am happy to 


acknowledge, that though we have now no 
gods 


1. - 
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gods to occupy a manſion profeſſedly built 


for them, yet we have ſecured their better 
Balves, for we have goddeſſes to whom we all 
moſt willingly bow down.“ And then, 
with a very droll air, he made a profound 
reverence to the ladies. 

* They'd need be goddeſſes with a ven- 
geance, ſaid the Captain, for they're 
mortal dear to look at. Howſomever, I 
ſhould be glad to know what you can ſee in 
| Cer a face among them that's worth half a 
guinea for a ſight.” _ | 

* Half a guinea!*” exclaimed that ſame 
Lord, I would give half I am worth, for 
a ſight of only one, provided I make my 
own choice. And, prithee, how can mo- 
ney be better employed than in the- ſervice 
of fine women??? 

If the ladies of his own! party can par- 
don the Captain's ſpeech,” ſaid Sir Cle- 
ment, I think he has a fair claim to the 
forgiveneſs of all.“ | yin. 0 

** Then you depend very much, as I 
doubt not but, you may,“ ſaid Lord Or- 
ville, © upon the general ſweetneſs of the 
ſex but, as to the ladies of the Captain's 
party, they may ealily pardon, for they 
cannot be hurt.” 1 

But they muſt have a deviliſh good 

conceit of themſelves, though,“ ſaid the 
Captain, to believe all that. Howſom- 

| | ever, 


ever, whether or no, I ſhould be glad to 
be told, by ſome of you, who ſeem to be 
Knowing in them things, what kind of di- 
verſion can be found in ſuch a place as this 
here, for one who has had, long ago, his 
full of face-hunting ?” | V4 
Every body 6s. way but nobody ſpoke. 
Why look you there, now,” continued 
the Captain, you're all at a dead ſtand !— 
not a man among you can anſwer that there 
queſtion, Why, then, I muſt make bold to 
conclude, that you all come here for no 
manner of purpoſe but to ſtare at one ano- 
ther's pretty faces; though, for the mat- 
ter of that, half of em are plaguy ugly, 
and, as to t'other half. I believe it's none 
of God's manufactory.“ > 
What the ladies may come hither for, 
Sir,” faid Mr. Lovel, (ſtroking his ruffles, 
and looking down,) it would ill become 
#s to determine; but as to we men, doubt- 
leſs we can have no other view, than to ad- 
mire them.” 
Elf be n't miſtaken,” cried the Cap- 
tain, (looking earneſtly in his face,) you 
are that ſame perſon we ſaw at Love for 
Love tother night; be n't you?“ 
Mr. Lovel bowed. | 
* Why then, Gentlemen,” continued he, 
with a loud laugh, I muſt tell you a moſt 
excellent good joke; — when all was over, 
as. 
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as ſure as you're alive, he aſked what the 
play was! Ha, ha, ha!” | 
Sir,“ ſaid Mr. Lovel, colouring, ** if 
you were as much uſed to a town lie as 1 
am, — which, I preſume, is not preciſely the 
caſe,——I fancy you would not find ſo much 
diverſion from a circumſtance ſo common.“ 
Common! what, is it common?“ re- 
peated the Captain; why then, fore 
George, ſuch chaps are more fit to be ſent 
to ſchool, and well diſciplined with a cat 
o' nine tails, than to pbke their heads into a 
PRI IO, Why, a play is the only thin 
eft, now-a-days, that has a grain of ſenſe 
in it; for as to all the reſt of your public 
places, d'ye ſee, if they were all put to- 
2 I would n't give that for em!“ 
napping his fingers. And now we're 
talking of them ſort of things, there's your 
operas,--I ſhould like to know, now, what 
any of you can find to ſay for them.“ 
Lord Orville, who was moſt able to have 
anſwered, ſeemed by no means to think the 
Captain worthy an argument, upon a ſub- 
ject concerning which he had neither know- 
ledge nor feeling: but, turning to us, he 
ſaid, The ladies are ſilent, and we ſeem 
to have engroſſed the converſation to our- 
ſelves, in which we are much more our 
own enemies than theirs. But,” addreſſing 
himſelf to Miſs Mirvaa and me, I - 
m 
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moſt deſirous to hear the opinions of theſe 
young ladies, to whom all public places 
muſt, as yet, be new.” . | 
We both, and with eagerneſs, declared 
that we had received as much, if not more 
pleaſure, at the opera than any here: but 
we had better have been ſilent; for the 
Captain, quite diſpleaſed, ſaid, What 
ſignifies aſking them girls? Do you think 
they know their own minds yet? Aſk 'em 
after any thing that's called diverſion, and 
you're ſure they'll ſay it's vaſtly fine; they 
are a ſet of parrots, and ſpeak by rote, for 
they all ſay the ſame thing: but aſk em 
how they like making puddings and pies, 
and I'll warrant you'll poſe em. As to 
them operas, I deſire I may hear no more 
of their liking ſuch nonſenſe; and for you, 
Moll,” to his daughter, I charge you, as 
you value my favour, that you'll never 
again be ſo impertinent as to have a taſte of 
your own before my face. There are fools 
enough in the world, without your adding 
to their number. I'll have no daughter of 
mine affect them ſort of megrims. It is a 
ſhame they a'n't put down; and if I'd my 
will, there's not a magiſtrate in this town, 
but ſhould be knocked of the head for ſuf- 
fering them. If you've à mind to praiſe 
any thing, why you may praiſe a play, and 


This 


welcome, for J like it myſelt.” 
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This reproof effectually ſilenced us both 
for the reſt of the evening. Nay, indeed, 
for ſome minutes it ſeemed to ſilence every 
body elſe; till Mr. Lovel, not willing to 
loſe an opportunity of returning the Cap- 
tain's ſarcaſm, ſaid, Why, really, Sir, it 
is but natural to be moſt pleaſed with what 
is moſt familiar, and, I think, of all our 
diverſions, there is not one ſo much in 
common between us and the country, as a 
play. Not a village but has 1ts barns and 
comedians; and as for the ſtage buſineſs, why 
it may be pretty equally done any where; 
and even in regard to as, and the canaille, 
confined as we all are within the ſemi-circle 
of a theatre, there is no place where the diſ- 
tinction is leſs obvious.” 

While the Captain ſeemed conſidering for 
Mr. Lovel's meaning, Lord Orville, pro- 
bably with a view to prevent his finding it, 
changed the ſubject to Cox's Muſeum, and 
aſked what he thought of it ? | | 

Think !—" ſaid he, why I think as 
how it i'n't worth thinking about, I like 
no. ſuch em cracks: It is only fit, in my 
mind, for monkeys, - though, for aught 1 
know, they too might turn up their roſes 
2 | | 

May we aſk your Lordſhip's own opi- 
nion?“ ſaid Mrs, Mirvan. 

** The mechaniſm,” anſwered he, © is 

| wonderfully 
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wonderfully ingenious: I am ſorry it is 
turned to no better account; but its purport 
is ſo frivolous, ſo very remote from all aim 
at inſtruction or utility, that the ſight of ſo 
fine a ſhew, only leaves a regret on the 
mind, that ſo much work, and ſo much in- 

genuity, ſhould not be better beſtowed.” 
be truth is,” ſaid the Captain, that 
in all this huge town, ſo full as it is of 
folks of all ſorts, there i'n't ſo much as one 
public place, beſides the play-houſe, where 
a man, that's to ſay a man who is a man, 
ought not to be aſhamed to ſhew his face. 
T' other day they got me to a ridotro; but 
I believe it will be long enough before they 
get me to another. I knew no more what 
to do with myſelf, than if my ſhip's com- 
pany had been metamorphoſed into French- 
men. Then, again, there's your famous 
Ranelagh, that you make ſuch a fuſs about, 
hy what a dul place is chat —it's the 
worſt of all.“ | | "Ih 
_ © Ranelagh dull!“ “ Ranelagh dull!” 
was echoed tram mouth to mouth, and all 
the ladies, as if of one accord, regarded the 
Captain with looks of the moſt ironical con- 

1 

* As to Ranelagh,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, 
** moſt indubitably, though the price is 
plebeian, it is by no means adapted to the 
plebeian taſte, It requires a certain acquaint- 
; ance 
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ance with high life, and and - and ſome- 
thing of of - ſomething 4 un vrai gout, to 
be really ſenſible of its merit. Thoſe whoſe 
—whoſe connections, and fo * are not 
among les gens comme il faut, can feel nothing 
but —55 N ſuch a place as Ranelagh. “ 
_ © Ranelagh!” cried Lord ——, O, 
tis the divineſt place under heaven, —or, 
indeed, — for aught I know D 
O you creature!” cried a pretty, but 
affected young lady, patting him with her 
fan, you ſha'n't * — wa I 5 8 
ou are going to ſay; but, poſitively, I 
wouk ſit by _ if you're ſo wicked.” 
And how can one fit by you, and be 
good?“ ſaid he, when only. to look at 
you is enough to make one wicked or 
wiſh to be ſo?“ n 
Fie, my Lord!” returned ſne, you 
are really inſufferable. I don't think I ſhall 
ſpeak to you again theſe ſeven years.“ 
What a metamorphoſis,” cried Lord 
Orville, ſhould you make a patriarch of 
his Lordſhip !” 
<« Seven years !” ſaid he: dear Madam, 
be contented with telling me you will not 
ſpeak to me after ſeven years, and I will 
endeayour to ſubmit.” Py" 
O, very well, my Lord,” anſwered 
ſhe, © pray date the end of our ſpeaking 
Vor. I. 1 „ 
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to each other as early as you pleaſe, II 
| promiſe to agree to your time,” 
*. You know, dear Madam,” ſaid he, 
Gpping his tea, ** you: DOG I only live*in 
your ſight,” 
** O@'yes; my Lord, have long known 
that. But T to fear we ſhall be too 
late for Ranelagh this evening.“ | 
O no, Madam,” ſaid Mr. Lovel, wok: 
ing at his watch, it is but juſt paſt ten.“ 
* No more !” cried. ſne, O then we 
| ſhall do very well.” 
Al the ladies now Ravicd up, and de- 
bo > 1 they had no time to loſe. 
Why what the Dl,“ cried the Cap- 
tain, leaning forward with. both his arms 
on the table, are you going to Ranelagh. 
at this time of night ?” 
The ladies looked at one another, and 
ſmiled! - 


| 
| * To "Rinetigh 3 ” cried Lord — 
| Fes, and I hope you are going too; bor 
| we cannot poſſibly excuſe theſe ſadies.“ 
| I go to Ranclagh 2— if T do, PI be 
r — . 
Every body now ſtood up; me the 

ſtranger Lord, aoming round un lui, 
| VP EE een 
| . my Lord, I believe not.“ 
| «you: cannot; muſt not be \ * barks 


"bis, And he took my hand, and ran on 
ſaying 
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ſaying ſach fine ſpeeches and compliment 
that might alcmolt Bare duppeldd myGalG 
goddefſt, and him a pagan, Paying ne ado- 
ration; As ſoon as I poſſibly could, I drew 
back my hand; but he frequently; in th 
courſe of converſation, contrived to take it 
again, though it was extremelyidi 
to me; and the more ſoꝶ as La tat Lord 
Orville had his eyes fixed upot® us, with a 
gravity of attention that made me uneaſy. 
And, ſurely, my dear Sir, it was a great 
liberty in this Lord, notwithſtanding his 
rank, to treat me ſo freely. As to Sir 
Clement, he ſeemed in miſery," * 
They all endeavooredto prevail with the 
Captain to join the Ranelagh party; and 
this Lord told me, in a low voice, that i? 
was tearing his heart out to go without me. 
During this converſation, Mr. Lover 
came forward, and aſſuming a look of farz 
Yriſe, made me a bow, and enquired how 
i did, proteſting, upon his honout, that he 
had not ſeen me before, or would ſooner 
have paid his reſpects to me. 
Though his politeneſs was evidently con- 
ſtrained, yet I was very glad to be thus aſ- 
2 of having nothing more to fear from 
ei nen 304 190-2611 9 Up UNKI VER 
The Captain; far from liſtening to cheir 
perſuaſions of accompanying them? to Ra- 
nelagh, was quite in a paſſion at the pro- 
E pPoſal, 
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poſal, and vowed: he would ſooner go to 
the Black-bole in Calcutta; | 

[ © But,” ſaid Lord ——, © 5 the ladies. 
[ will take their tea at Ranel you wy 
| depend upon our ſeeing on home, for 

| we ſhall all be proud of the honour of at- 
| tenging them.? | 
| 515 May be ſo,” ſaid the Gupbinz dab but I'll 
j 
| 


tell you what, if one of theſe places be n't 
| enough for them to-night, why to-morrow 
| they ſhall-go to ne'er a — | 
| We — declared ourſelves very rea- 


| dy-to go home. t. | 

| ** It is not for yourſelves that we — 

| tion, ſaid Lord; ——,,** but for us; if 

| Jou have any charity, you will not be ſo 

| cruel as to deny us; we only beg you to 

. prolong our happineſs for a few minutes, 

| the favour is but a ſmall one for you to 

| grant, though ſo great a one for us to re- 

| ceiye.” 

| | © To tell you a piece of. my mind, ” fad 

| the Captain, ſurlily, I think you mi 

as well not give-the girls ſo much of 

| palaver: they'll take it all for goſpel. * | 

| 2 Moll, — 2 ſhe's _ rags... but no- | 
ex inary, t rhaps, you 

| — perſuade her that de —2 e is all 

the faſhion : and as to the other, why ſhe's 

nn white ag red, to be ſure; dot what 


18 
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of that — I'll warrant ſhell- moulder away 
as faſt as her neighbours.” - 197 0 
ils there,” cried Lord ——, '© another 
man in this place, who, ſeeing ſuch objects, 
could make ſuch a ſpeech 2? * 
As to that there,” returned the Cap- 
tain, I don't know whether there be or 
no, and, to make free, I don't care; for I 
ſha'n't go for to model myſelf by any of 
theſe fair- weather chaps, who dare not ſo 
much as ſay their ſouls are their own. 
and, for aught I know, no more they benꝰ t. 
I'm almoſt as much aſhamed of my coun- 
trymen, as if I was a Frenchman, and 1 
believe in my heart there Yn'r a pin to chuſe 
between them; and, before long, we ſhall 
hear the very ſailors talk ing that Iingo, and 
ſee never a ſwabber without a bag and a 
word.“ e MHK Fe? 
He, he, he —well, pon honour,” 
cried Mr. Lovel, © you gentlemen of the 
ocean have a moſt ſevere way of judging.” 
Severe! fore George, that is impof- 
ſible; for, to cut the matterſhort, the men, 
as they call themſelves, are no better than 
monkeys; and as to the women, why they 
are mere dolls. So, now you've got my 
opinion of this ſubject; and fo I wiſh you 
good night.” | 
The ladies, who were very impatient to 
be gone, made their courtſies, and tripped 
| K 3 away, 
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pn | 
ay, followed by all the gentlemen of their 
_ except the Lord I have before men- 
tioned, and Lord, Orville,, who ſtayed to 
make enquiries of Mrs. Mirvan concerning 
our leaving town; and then ſaying, with 
oy uſua e ſomething civil. to each 
of us, LI a very grayc air, he ꝗuitted us. 
d, e ained ſome, minutes long- 


a, W thich he: ſpent in making a profuſion of 


compliments, me, by, which he prevented 
my hearing diſtinctly what Lord — 
ſaid, to my great vexation, eſpecially 
looked thought fo, at — „—as wr 
Pleaſed, l prrtigularicy: of ' behayious to 
me. 
In going to an gutyard room, to Mit 
or the carriage, I walked, and could not 
poſibly. avoid it, betwern this nobleman 
and Sir Clement Willoughby; and, when 
the ſervant ſaid the coach ſtopped the way, 
though the latter offered me his hand, which 
1 ſhould much have preferred, this ſame 
d, without any ceremony, took mine 
himſelf; and Sir Clement, with a look ex- 
a 8 Sorduged. Mrs, N- 


VN. 4. 
In all ranks and all e of life, hoy 
ſtran gely do characters and manners differ, ! 
Lord Orville, with a politeneſs which knows 
no intermiſſion, and makes no diſtinction, is 


as: n — as if he had never 


mixed 


£ 
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mixed with the great, and was totally igno- 
rant of every qualification he poſſeſſes ; this 
other Lord, though laviſi of compliments 
and fine ſpeeches, ſeems to me an entire 
ſtranger to real good- breeding; whoever 
ſtrikes his fancy, engroſſes his whole atten- 
tion. He is forward and bold, has an air of 
haughtineſs towards men, and a look of li- 
bertiniſm towards women, and his con- 
ſcious quality ſeems to have given him a 
freedom in his way of ſpeaking to either 
ſex, that is very little ſhort of rudeneſs, 
When we returned home, we were al 
low-ſpirited ; the evening's entertainment 
had diſpleaſed the Captain, and his diſplea- 
ſure; I believe, diſconcerted us all. 
And here I thought to have concluded 
my letter; but, to my great ſurpriſe, juſt 
now we had a viſit from Lord Orville. He 
called, he ſaid, to pay his reſpects to us 
before we left town, and made many en- 
quiries concerning our return; and, when 
Mrs. Mirvan told him we were going into 
the country without any view of again 
quitting it, he expreſſed his concern in ſuch 
terms ſo polite, ſo flattering, ſo ſerious 
that I could hardly forbear being ſorry my- 
ſelf. Were I to. go immediately to Berry 
Hill, I am ſure J ſhould feel nothing but 
Joy — but, now we are joined by this Cap- 
tain, and by Madame Duval, L muſt on 
K 4 I expect 
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J expect very little pleaſure at Howard 
Grove. . (3557 


Before Lord Orville went, Sir Clement 
Willoughby called. He was more grave 


than I had ever ſeen him, and made ſeveral 


attempts to ſpeak to me in a low voice, 
and to aſſure me that his regret upon the 
'occaſion of our journey, was entirely upon 
my account. But I was not in ſpirits, and 
could not bear to be'teazed by him. How- 


ever, he has ſo well paid his court to Cap- 


tain Mirvan, that he gave him a very hearty 
invitation to the Grove. At this, he brigh- 
rened,—and, juſt then, Lord Orville took 
leave! 

No doubt but he was diſguſted at this 
ill- timed, ill-bred partiality ; for ſurely it 
was very wrong to make an invitation be- 
fore Lord Orville, in which he was not in- 
cluded ! I was ſo much chagrined, that, as 
ſoon as he went, I left the room; and I 
ſhall not go down ſtairs till Sir Clement 1s 


gone. 
Lord Orville cannot but obſerve his aſſi- 


duous endeavours to ingratiate himſelf into 


my favour ; and does not this extravagant 
civility of Captain Mirvan, give him reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that it meets with our general 
approbation ? I cannot think upon this 
ſubject, without inexpreſſible uncaſineſs ;— 
and yet, I can think of nothing elle. 
JIE 1 | Adieu, 
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Adieu, my deareſt Sir. Pray write to me 
immediately. How many long letters has 
this one ſhort 1 produced * 
than I may, y, ever write again: 
them; but you will now have time to reſt. 
for I ſhall find but little to ſay in future. 
And now, moſt-honoured Sir, with all 
the follies and imperfections which I have 
thus faithfully recounted, can you, and 
with unabated kindneſs, ſuffer me to ſign 


mf dh oe tht od 
"= Your dutiful, - 
adland moſt affectionate 
Ultt EvzLina ? 
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ni . Villars to Evelina. 
| | Berry Hill, April 32. 
T TOW much do TI rejoice that I can a- 

yo addreſs. my letters to Howard 

Grove! My Evelina would have grieved, 
had ſhe known the anxiety of my mind, 
during her reſidence in the great world. 
My apprehenſions have been inexpreſſibly 
22 and your journal, at once excit- 


ing relieving my fears, has almoſt 
t= K 5 | wholly 
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wholly oecupied me, ſinee the time of Jour 
dating ir from London: 

Sir Clement Willoughby -miuſt be an art- 
ful, deſigning nian; 1 am extremely irrita- 
ted at his conduct. The paſſion he pretends 
for you has neither ſincerity nor honour; the 
manner and the opportunities he has: clioſen 
to declare it, are bordering upon inſult. 

His unworthy behaviour after the opera, 
convinces me, that, had not your vehemence 
Frightened him, Queen-Ann-ftreet” w6uld 


have been the laſt place whither he would 


have ordered his chariot. O my child, how 
thankful am I for your eſcape! 1 need not 
now, J am ſure, enlarge upon your indiſ- 
cretion and want of thought, in ſo haſtily 
truſting yoorfetf wittr a man fo little known 
to you, and whoſe gaiety, and go 
ſhould have put you on your 

The nobleman you met at the — 
bold and forward as you deſeribe him to 
be, Ser, me no apprehenſion; a man who 
appears ſo openly centious, and who makes 
his attack with ſo little regard to decoflurn, 
is one who, to a mind ſuch as my Eveliha- 
can never be ſeen but with he ad Yer 
which his manners ought to excite. - 
'Bur Sir Clement, though he ſeeks: occa- 
ſion to give real offence, contrives to — 
all appearance of intentional evil. Helis 


far more dangerous, becauſe more artful z 
9 ; , but 
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but I am happy to obſerve, that he ſeems 
to have made no impreſſion upon your 
heart, and therefore a very little care and 
prudence may ſecure you from thole deligns 
which I fear he has formed. 4 16G-y31121191G 
Lord Orville appears to; be ef a better 
order of beings. His ſpirited conduct to 
the meanly impertinent Lovel, and his an- 


- 
» * - — 


xiety for you after the opera, prove him to 


be a man of ſenſe and of feeling. Daubtleſs 
he thought there was much reaſon to trem- 
ble for your ſafety, while expoled to the 
power of Sir Clement; and he acted with 
a regard to real honour, that will always 
incline me to think well of him, in ſo im- 
mediately acquainting the Mirvan family 


with your ſituation. Many men of this 


age, from a falſe and pretended delicacy to 
a friend, would have quietly purſued their 


own affairs, and thought it more honour- 


able to leave an unſuſpecting young e 
ture to the mercy of à libertine, "es 
riſk his diſpleaſure by taking meaſures for 
her Hecuruy {34/1 5 i [523053003 4 
Your evident concern at leaving Lon- 
don, is very natural; and yet it afflicts ms. 
I ever dreaded your being too much pleated 
with a life of diſſipation, {which youth and 


vivacity render but too alluring; and I al- 


moſt regret the conſent for your journey, 
which I had not the reſolution te withhold. 
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Alas, ay child, the artleſſneſs of your 
nature, the ſimplicity of your educa- 
tion, alike unfit you for the thorny. paths 
of the great and buſy world. The ſuppoſed 
obſcurity of your birth and ſituation, makes 
you liable to a thouſand diſagreeable ad- 
ventures. Not only my views, but my 
hopes for your future life, have ever cen- 
{tered in the country. Shall I own to you, 
that, however I may differ from Captain 
Mirvan in other reſpects, yet my opinion 
of the town, its manners, inhabitants, and 
diverſions, is much upon a level with his 
own? Indeed it is the general harbour of 
fraud and of folly, of duplicity and of im- 
pertinence; and I wiſh few things more fer- 
vently, than that you may have taken a 
laſting leave of it. TS 05 
Remember, however, that I only ſpeak 
in regard to a public and diſſipated life; in 
private families, we may doubtleſs find as 
much goodneſs, honeſty, and virtue, in 
London as in the country. -- | 
If contented with a retired ſtation, I ſtill 
hope I ſhall live to ſee my Evelina the 
ornament of her neighbourhood, and the 
pride and delight of her family: giving 
and receiving joy from ſuch ſociety as may 
-beſt deſerve her affection, and employing 


Herſelf in ſuch uſeful and innocent occupa- 
tions as may ſecure and merit the may 
COLES © | ove 
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love of her friends, and the worthieſt fatif- 
faction of her own heart. 

Such are my no and ſuch have bern 
my tions. Diſappoint them not, my 
beloved child, but chear me with a few lines, 
that may aſſure me, this one ſhort fortnight 
of t in town, has not undone the work of 

venteen r ſpent in the country. 
Ak rnun VILLARS. 
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a LE . T E R xxv. 
| Buelina tothe Rev. Mr: — 


P Howard Grove, April 25» 
Ne. , my dear Sir, no; the work of ſeven- 
teen years remains ſuch as it was, ever 
unworthy your time and your labour, bat 
not more G now,—at leaſt T hope not,. 
than before that fortnight which has ſo 

much alarmed you. | 
And yet, I muſt confeſs, that I am not 
half ſo happy here at preſent, as I was ere 
I went to town: but the ch is in the 
place, not in me. Captain Mirvan and 
—— Duval have ruined Howard Grove. 
The harmony that reigned here, is diſturb- 
ed, our ſchemes are yr ax; our way of 


life is altered, and our comfort is deſtroyed. 
But 


* 
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But do not ſuppoſe London to be the ſource 
of theſe evils; for, had our excurſion been 
any where elſe, ſo diſagreeable an addition 
to qur hauſbold. muſt have.canled the ſame 
change at our return. 

1, was ſure you would, be dilpleaſed with 
Sir Clement. Willoughby, and therefore J 
am by no means ſurpriſed at hat you ſay 
of him: but for Lord Orville -I muſt 
own I had greatly feared, that my weak and 

account would not have procured | 
him the good opinion which he ſo well de- 
ſerves, .and Which I. am delighted to find 
you ſeem to have of him. O Sir, could I 
have done juſtice to the merit of which I 
believe him poſſeſſed, could I have paint- 
ed him to 50 fuch as he appeared to me,— 
then, indeed, you would have had ſome idea 
of the claim which he has to rows pre. 


bation! ION bis San! 


After the laſt letter which I wrote in 
town, nothing more paſſed previous to our 
journey hither, except a very violent quar- 
rel between Captain Mirvan and Madame 
Duval. As the Captain intended to travel 
on horſeback, he had ſettled that we four 
females ſhould make uſe of his coach. Ma- 
dame Duval did not come to Queen-Ann- 
ſtreet, till the carriage had waited ſome 
time at the door; and then, attended by 


, * 
= 2 : 1 
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Monſieur Du Bois, ſhe made un 


ance. Ambition 11830 i; 4 

The Captain, / impatient to be gone, 
would not fuer — to enter the houſe, 
but inſiſted that we ſhould immediately get 
into the coach. We obeyed; hut were no 
ſooner ſeated, than Madame Duval ſaid, 
f*. Game, Monſieur Du Bois, theſe girls can 
make very good room _ you; it cloſer, 
children.“ 

Mrs. Mirvan looked quite confounded, 
and M. Du Bois, after making ſome apolo- 
gies about crowding us, actually got into 
the coach, on the ſide. with Miſs: Mirvan 
and me. But no ſooner was he ſeated, than 
the Captain, who had obſerved this tranſ- 
action very quietly, walked up to the coach - 
door, ſaying, What, neither with your 
leave, nor by your leave 2” + 

M. Du Bois ſeemed rather ſhocked, and 
bed to make abundance of excuſes ; but 
the Captain neither underſtood nor regarded 
him, and, very roughly, ſaid, Look'ee, 
Monſeer, this here may be a French. fa- 
ſhion, for aught I know but Give and 
Take is fair in all nations; and ſo now; 
dye ſee, I'll make bold to ſhew. you an 

11h one. 33. 18 

And then, ſeizing biawriſt, he made him 
jump out of the coach. 

NM. Du Bois inſtantly put his hand 1 
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his ſword, and threatened: to reſent this in- 
dignity. The Captain, holding up his 


tick, bid him draw at his peril. Mrs. 


Mirvan, greatly alarmed, got out of the 


coach, and, ſtanding between them, entreat- 


ed her huſband to re. enter the houſe. 
bus None of your clack !” cried he, an- 
grily, what the D—I, do you e 7 
can't manage a Frenchman ?” » + 

Mean time, Madame Duval called our 
to M. Du Bois, Eb, laiſſez-le, mon ami, ne 
le corrigez pat; eſt un wilain bite 3 
vaut pas la peine.” 
Monfieur le Capitaine, uod M. DuBois, 
** voultz-vous bien me demander pardon?” 
O ho, you demand pardon, do you?“ 
ſaid the Captain, thought as much; I 
thought you'd come to; — ſo you have loft 
your reliſh for an Engliſh ſalutation, have 
you ?” ſtrutting 1 to — with looks of 


defiance, | 
ing, * Mrs. 


A crowd was now 
Mirvan again W — nnn to go 


ünto the hour n n e 


„ Why what a alkali is the woman 
afraid of? — did you ever know a French- 
man that could not take an affront ?-] 
warrant, Monſeer knows what he is about 5 
Aon't you, Monſeer ?” ? ; 
M. Du Bois, not underſtanding him, only 

— lait. il, Monſieur 2 “ 

2 No, 
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No, nor 4iſþ me, neither,” anſwered 
the Captain; but be that as it may, what 
ſignifies our parleying here? If you've any 
thing to propoſe, ſpeak at once; if not, 
way let us go on our journey without more 
ado,” 42131 

Paröleu, je wentends rien, moi! cried 
M. Du Bois, ſhrugging his ſhoulders, and 
looking very diſmal. bl 
Mrs. Mirvan then advanced to him, an 
ſaid, in French, that ſhe was ſure the Cap- 
tain had not any intention to affront him, 
and begged he would deſiſt from a diſpute 
which could only be productive of mutual 
miſunderſtanding, as neither of them knew 
the language of the other. 
This ſenſible remonftrance had the deſired 
effect, and M. Du Bois, making a bow to 
every one, except the Captain, very wiſely 
gave up the point, and took leave. : 

We then hoped to proceed quietly on our 
journey; but the turbulent Captain would 
not yet permit us: he approached Madame 
Duval with an exulting air, and ſaid, © Why 
how's this, Madam ? what, has your cham- 
pion deſerted you? why I thought you 
told me, that you old gentlewomen had 
it all your own way, among them French 
ſparks ?” | 

As to that, Sir,” anſwered ſhe, © it's 
not of no conſequence what you thought; 

tor 
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for a perſon who can behave in ſuch a low 
way, may think what he pleaſes for me, for 
I ſha'n't mind.“ F(T | 
„Why, then, Miſtreſs, ſince you muſt 
needs make ſo free,” cried he, pleaſe, to 
tell me the reaſon why you took the liberty 
for to aſ any of your followers into my 
_—_ without my leave? Anſwer me to 
at.” tall Yu. 1 ; 
Why then, pray, Sir,” returned ſhe, 
©. tell me the reaſon why you took the li- 
berty to treat the gentleman in ſuch a un- 
polite way, as to take and pull him neck 
and heels out? I'm ſure he had n't done 
nothing to affront you, nor nobody elſe; 
and I don't know what great hurt he would 
have done you, by juft ſitting ſtill in th 
coach; he would not have eat it.“ | 
What, do you think, then, that my 
horſes have nothing to do, but to carry 
about your ſniveling Frenchmen? If you 
do, Madam, I muſt make bold to tell you, 
you are out, for I'll ſee em hanged firſt.“ 
More brute you, then l for they*ve ne- 
ver carried nobody half ſo good.“ (0 
Why, look'ee, Madam, if you muſt 
needs provoke me, I'll tell you a piece of 
my mind; you muſt know, I can fee as far 
into a mill-ſtone as another man; and ſo, | 
if you thought for to fob me off with one 
. of your ſmirking French puppies for a ſon- 


in-law, 
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in-law, why you'll find _— in a hobble, 

— that's all.” 

Sir, you're a —— but I won't ſay 
what but, I proteſt, I had n't no ſuch a 
thought, no 'more had n't Monſieur Du 
Bois,” 

„ My dear,“ faid Mrs. Mirvan, ” 4 
ſhall be very late. Pon q 

ee Well, wells“ anſwered he, * f 
then off with you, as faſt as you can, it's 
high time. As to Molly, ſhe's fine lady 
enough in all conſcience; I want none of 
your French chaps to make her worſe.” 

And ſo ſaying, he mounted his horſe, and 
we drove of And I could not but think 
with regret of the different feelings we ex- 
pr os upon leaving London, to what 

belonged to our entering it! 

During the jaurney, Madame Duval was 
ſo very violent againſt the Captain, that ſhe 
obliged Mrs. Miryan to tell her, that, when 
in her preſence, ſhe muſt beg her to chuſe 
ſome other ſubject of diſcourſe. 

WWWMe had a moſt affectionate reception 
— Lady ou whoſe kindneſs: and 
hoſpitality cannot fail of making every body 
happy, who is diſpoſed ſo to be,” 

Adieu, my deareſt Sir. I hope, though 
I have hitherto neglected to mention it, that 
you have always remembered me to whoever 
| has made any-enquiry concerning me. 


LETTHESA 
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LETTER. XXVI. 


Evelina to the Rev. Ar. Villars. 
Howard Grove, April. 27. 


MY dear Sir, I now write in the great- 
elt uneaſineſs! Madame Duval has 
made a propoſal which terrifies me to death, 
and which was as unexpected, as it is thocks 
Wu had been employed for fond — 
this afternoon in reading letters from Lon- 
don, and, juſt about tea- time, ſhe ſent for 
me into her room, and ſaid, with a look of 
great ſatisfact — * Come here, child, I've 
t ſome very good news to tell you: ſome⸗ 
thi that will ſurpriſe you, Ill give you my 
„for _ 'n't no _ of —5 Ga 
1 — er to explain herſelf; an 
then, in terms which I cannot repeat, ſhe 
ſaid ſhe had been conſidering what a ſhame 
it was, to ſee me ſuch a poor country, 
ſhame-faced thing, when I ought to be a 
fine lady; and that ſhe had long, and upon 
ſeveral occaſions, bluſhed for me, though 
ſhe muſt on the fault was none of mine: 
for nothing better could be expected from 
a girl who had been fo immured. How- 
ever, ſhe aſſured me ſhe had, at length, hic 


1 upon 


upon a plan, which would make quite an- 
other creature of me. 

I waited, without much - impatience, to 
hear what this preface led to; but I was 
ſoon awakened to more lively ſenſations, 
when ſhe acquainted me, that her intention 
was to prove my birthright, and to claim, 
by law, the inheritance of my real family! 

It would be impoſſible for me to expreſs 

my extreme conſternation, when ſhe thus 
unfolded her ſcheme. My ſurpriſe and ter- 
ror were. equally great. I could ſay no- 
thing; I heard her with a ſilence which I 
had not the power to break. | 

She then expatiated very warmly upon 
the advantages I ſhould reap from her plan ; 
talked in a high ſtyle of my future grandeur, 
aſſured me how heartily I ſhould deſpiſe al- 
moſt every body and every thing I had hi- 
therto ſeen 1 my marrying into 
ſome family of the firſt rank in the king- 
dom; and, finally, ſaid I ſhould ſpend a 
few months in Paris, where my education 
and manners might receive their laſt poliſh, 
She enlarged alſo upon the delight ſhe 
ſhould have, in common with myſelf, from 
mortifying the pride of certain, people, and 
ſhewing them, that ſhe was not to be ſlight- 
ed with impunity. S 


In the midſt of this diſcourſe, I was re- 
Du- 


lieved by a ſummons to tea. Madame 


val 
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val was in great ſpirits; but my emotion 
was too painful for concealment, and every 
body enquired into the cauſe. I would fain 
have waved the ſubject, but Madame Duval 
was determined to make it public. She 
told them, that ſhe had it in her head to 
make ſomething of me, and that they ſhould 
ſoon call me by another name than that of 
Anville, and yet that ſhe was not going to 
have the child married, neither. | 

I could not endure to hear her proceed, 
and was going to leave the room; which, 
when Lady Howard perceived, ſhe begged 
Madame Duval would defer her intelligence 
to ſome other opportunity; but ſhe was ſo 
eager to communicate her ſcheme, that ſhe 
could bear no delay, and therefore they ſuf- 
fered me to go, without oppoſition.” In- 
deed, whenever my ſituation or affairs are 
mentioned by Madame Duval, ſhe ſpeaks of 
them with ſuch bluntneſs and ſeverity, that 
I cannot be enjoined a taſk more cruel than 
to hear her. 

I was afterwards acquainted with ſome 
particulars of the converſation by Miſs Mir- 
van, who told me that Madame Duval in- 
formed them of her plan with the utmoſt 
complacency,” and ſeemed to think herſelf 
very fortunate in having ſuggeſted it; but 
ſoon after, ſhe accidentally betrayed, that 


ſhe" had been inſtigated" is che Kheme bf 
cer 
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her relations the Branghtons, whoſe letters, 
which ſhe received to-day, firſt mentioned 
the propoſal, She declared that ſhe would 
have nothing to do with any round- about 
ways, but go openly and inſtantly to law, in 
order to prove my birth, real name, and 
title to the eſtate of my anceſtors. 

How impertinent and officious, in theſe 
Branghtons, to interfere thus in my con- 
cerns! You can hardly imagine what a 
diſturbance this plan has made in the fa- 
mily. The Captain, without enquiring into 
any particulars of the affair, has perempto- 
rily declared: himſelf againft it, merely be- 
cauſe it has been propoſed by Madame 
Duval, and they have battled the point 
together with great violence. Mrs. Mir- 
van ſays ſhe will not even think, till ſhe 
hears your opinion. But Lady Howard, 
to my great ſurpriſe, openly avows' her ap- 
2 of Madame Duval's intention: 

owever, ſhe will write her reaſons and ſen- 
timents upon the ſubject to you herſelf. 

As to Miſs Mirvan, ſhe is my ſecond ſelf, 
and neither hopes nor fears but as I do. 
And as to me,—I know not what to ſay, 
nor even what to wiſh ; I have often thought 
my fate peculiarly cruel, to have but one 
parent, and from that one to be baniſhed 
for ever while, on the other ſide, I have 
but too well known and felt the * 
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of the ſeparation. And yet, you may much 


better imagine than I can expreſs, the in- 
ternal anguiſh which ſometimes oppreſſes 


my heart, when I reflect upon the ſtrange 
indifferency, that muſt occaſion a father 
never to make the leaſt enquiry after the 
health, the welfare, or even the life of his 
child ! 

O Sir, to me, the loſs is nothing |—great- 


ly, ſweetly, and moſt benevolently have 


you guarded me from feeling it; — but for 
him, I grieve indeed -I muſt be diveſted, 
not merely of all filial piety, but of all hu- 
manity, could I ever think upon this ſub- 
ject, and not be wounded to the ſoul. 

' Again I muſt repeat, I know not what 
to wwihh : think for me, therefore, my deareſt 
Sir, and ſuffer my doubting mind, that 
knows not which way to direct its hopes, 
to be guided by your wiſdom and unerring 
counſel. e | 


— EvELINA. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
Lady Howard to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 


31 Howard Grove. 
nen 2119 0 hs | 
I Cannot give a greater proof of the high 
opinion I have of your candour, than 
by the liberty I am now going to take, of 
preſuming to offer you advice, upon a ſub- 
ject concerning which you have ſo juſt a 
claim to act for yourſelf : but I know you 
have too unaffected a love of juſtice, to be 
artially tenacious of your own judgment. 
Madame Duval has been propoſing a 
ſcheme which has put us all in commotion, 
and againſt which, at firſt, in common with 
the reſt of my family, I exclaimed ; but 
upon more mature conſideration, I own my 
objections have almoſt wholly vaniſhed. 
This ſcheme 1s no other than to com- 
mence a taw-ſuit with Sir John Belmont, 
to prove the validity of his marriage with 
Miſs Evelyn ; the neceſſary conſequence of 
which proof, will be ſecuring his fortune 
and eſtate to his daughter. | 
And why, my dear Sir, ſhould not this 
be? I know that, upon firſt hearing, ſuch a 
rs conveys ideas that muſt ſhock you; 
ut I know, too, that your mind is ſupe- 
For. 1. L tior 


te run K 


rior to being governed by prejudices, or to 
oppoling any important cauſe on account of 
a few diſagreeable attendant circumſtances. 
Your lovely charge, now firſt entering 
into life, has merit which ought not to be 
buried in obſcurity. She ſeems born for 
an ornament to the world. Nature has 


been bountiful to her of whatever ſhe had 


to beſtow; and the peculiar attention you 


have given to her education, has formed 
her mind to a degree of excellence, that, in 


one ſo young, I have ſcarce ever ſeen equal- 
led. Fortune, alone, has hitherto been ſpar- 
ing of her gifts; and ſhe, too, now opens 
the way which leads to all that is left to wiſh 


for her. 
What your reaſons may have been, my 


good Sir, for ſo carefully concealing the 


birth, name, and pretenſions of this amiable 
irl, and forbearing to make any claim 
upon Sir John Belmont, I am totally a 
ſtranger to; but, without knowing, I re- 
ſpe& them, from the high opinion I have 
of your character and judgment: but I 
hope they are not inſuperable; for I cannot 
but think, that it was never deſigned, for 
one who ſeems meant to grace the world, to 
have her life devoted to retirement. 
Surely Sir John Belmont, wretch as he 
has ſhewn himſelf, could never fee his ac- 


compliſhed daughter, and not be proud to 
3 own 
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own her, and cage to ſecure her the inhe- 
ritance of his fortune. The admiration 


\ ſhe met with in town, though merely the 


effect of her external attractions, was ſuch, 
that Mrs. Mirvan aſſures me, ſhe would 
have had the moſt ſplendid offers, had there 
not ſeemed to be ſome myſtery in regard 
to her birth, which, ſhe was well informed, 
was aſſiduouſly, though vainly, endeavoured 
to be diſcovered, __ 1 

Can it be right, my dear Sir, that this 
promiſing young creature ſhould be de- 
prived of the fortune, and rank of life, to 
which ſhe is lawfully entitled, and which 
you have prepared her to ſupport and to 
ule ſo nobly ? To deſpiſe riches, may, in- 
deed, be philoſophic, but to diſpenſe them 
worthily, mult ſurely, be more beneficial to 
mankind. 
Perhaps a few years, or, indeed, a much 
ſhorter time, may make this ſcheme imprac- 
ticable : Sir John, though yet young, leads 
a life too diſſipated for long duration; and, 
when. too late, we may regret that ſome- 
thing was not ſooner done; for it will be 
next to impoſſible, after he is gone, to ſet- 
tle or prove any thing with his heirs and 
executors. | 

Pardon the earneſtneſs with which I write 
my ſenſe of this affair; but your charmin 
ward has made me fo warmly her friend. 
| L 2 that 


me to be, &c. 
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that I cannot be indifferent upon a ſubject 
of ſuch importance to her future life. 


Adieu, my dear Sir; —ſend me ſpeedily 
an anſwer to this remonſtrance, and believe 


M. HowaR p. 


— gs I — lt 


LETTER XXVIII. 
- Atr. Pillars to Lady Howard. 


g Berry Hill, May 2, 
OUR letter, Madam, has opened a 
ſource of anxiety to which I look 


forward with dread, and which to ſee cloſed, 


I ſcarcely dare expect. I am unwilling to 


oppoſe my opinion to that of your Lady- 


ſhip, nor, indeed, can I, but by arguments 
which, I believe, will rather rank me as a 
hermit, ignorant of the world, and fit only 
for my cell, than as 5 rg Dh guardian, in 
an age ſuch as this, for an accompliſhed 
oung woman, Yet, thus called upon, it 
. to explain, and endeavour to 
vindicate, the reaſons by which I have been 
hitherto guided. | 
The mother of this dear child,-who was 
led to deſtruction by her own imprudence, 
the hardneſs of heart of Madame Duval, 


and 
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and the villainy of Sir John Belmont, —was 
once, what her daughter is now, the beſt 
beloved of my heart; and her memory, ſo 
long as my own holds, I ſhall love, mourn, 
and honour! On the fatal day that her 
entle ſoul left its manſion, and not many 
ours ere ſhe ceaſed to breathe, I ſolemnly 
plighted my faith, That her child, if it lived, 
ſhould know no father, but myſelf, or her ac- 
knowledged huſband.” | 

You cannot, Madam, ſuppoſe that T 
found much difficulty in adhering to this 
promiſe, and forbearing to make any claim 
vpon Sir John Belmont. Could I feel an 
affection the moſt paternal for this poor 
ſufferer, and not abominate her deſtroyer ? 
Could I wiſh to deliver to him, who had fo 
baſely betrayed the mother, the helpleſs and 
innocent offspring, who, born in ſo much 
forrow, ſeemed entitled to all the compaſ- 
ſionate tenderneſs of pity ? | 

For many years, the name alone of that 
man, *accidentally ſpoken in my hearing, 
almoſt diveſted me of my chriſtianity, and 
ſcarce could I forbear to execrate him. 
Yet I ſought not, neither did I'defire, to 
deprive him of his child, had he, with 
any appearance of contrition, or, indeed, 
of humanity, endeavoured to becoine leſs 
unworthy ſuch a — but he is a 


ſtranger to all parental feelings, and has, 


L 3 with 
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with a ſavage inſenſtbility, forborne to en- 
quire even into the exiſtence of this ſweet 
orphan, though the ſituation of his injured 
wife was but too well known to him. 

You wiſh to be acquainted with my in- 
tentions.— I muſt acknowledge, they. were 
ſuch as I now perceive would not be ho- 
noured with your Ladyſnip's approbation : 
for. though I have ſometimes. thought of 
preſenting Evelina to her father, and de- 
manding the juſtice which is her due, yet, 
at other times, I have both diſdained and 
feared the application; diſdained, leſt it 
ſhould be refuſed, and feared, leſt it ſhould 
be accepted | | 


„„ + 4 


for ſuch a truſt. ' And often would ſhe ſay, 
„Should the poor babe have any feelings 
correſpondent with its mother's, it will have 
no want, while under your protection.““ 
Alas! ſhe had no ſooner quitted it * 

than 


4 
1 
£ i 
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than ſhe was plunged into a gulph of miſery, 
that ſwallowed up her peace, reputation, 
and lie. 4 
During the childhood of Evelina, I ſug- 
ſted a thouſand plans for the ſecurity of 
= birth-right;—but I as oftentimes re- 
jected them. I was in a perpetual conflict, 
tween the deſire that ſhe ſhould have 
Juſtice done her, and the apprehenſion th: 
white I improved her fortune, Iſhould en- 
danger her mind. However, as her cha- 
rater began to be formed, and. her diſpo- 
ſition to be diſplayed, my perplexity abated; 
the road before me ſeemed leis thorny and 
intricate, and I thought I could perceive 
the right path from the wrong: for, when I 
obſerved the artleſs openneſs, the ingenuous 
ſimplicity of her nature; when I ſaw that 
her guileleſs and innocent ſoul fancied all 
the world to be pure and diſintereſted as her- 
ſelf, and that her heart was open to every 
impreſſion with which love, pity, or art 
might aſſail it; then did I flatter myſelf, 
that to follow my own. inclination, and to 
ſecure her welfare, was the ſame thing; 
ſince, to expoſe her to the ſnares and dan- 
gers inevitably encircling a houſe of which 
the maſter is diſſipated and unprincipled, 
without the guidance of a mother, or any 
prudent and ſenſible female, ſeemed to me 
no leſs than lofecing her to ſtumble into 
| 4 ſome 
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ſome dreadful pit, when the ſun was in its 


meridian. My plan, therefore, was not 
merely to educate and to cheriſh her as my 
own, but to adopt her the heireſs of my 
ſmall fortune, and to beſtow her upon ſome 
worthy man, with whom ſhe might ſpend 
her days in tranquillity, chearfulneſs, and 
good-humour, untainted by vice, folly, or 
ambition. | i I000 DIET 
So much for the time paſt. Such have 
been the motives by which I have been go- 
verned ; and I hope they will be allowed 
not merely to account for, but alſo to juſtify, 
the conduct which has reſulted from them. 


. 
” 


It now remains to ſpeak of the time to 


come. f 
And here, indeed, I am ſenſible of dif- 
ficulties which I almoſt deſpair of fur- 


mounting according to my wiſhes, 1 pay 
8 


the higheſt deference to your Ladyſhip 

opinion, which it is extremely painful to 
me not to concur with; yet, T am ſo well 
acquainted with your goodneſs, that I pre- 
ſume to hope it would not be abſolutely 
impoſſible for me to offer ſuch arguments 


as might lead you to think with me, that 


this young creature's chance of happineſs 
ſeems leſs doubtful in retirement, than it 
would be in the gay and diſſipated world: 
but why ſhould I perplex your Ladyſhip 
with reaſoning that can turn to fo little ac. 
| 48 count 


| 
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count? for, alas! what arguments, what 
perſuaſions can I make uſe of, with any 

roſpect of ſucceſs, to ſuch a woman as 
. — Duval? Her character, and the 
violence of her diſpoſition, intimidate me 
from making the attempt: ſhe is too igno- 
rant for inſtruction, too obſtinate for en- 
treaty, and too weak for reaſon. 

I will not, therefore, enter into a conteſt 
from which J have noting to expect but 
altercation and impertinence. As ſoon 
would I diſcuſs the effect of ſound with 
the deaf, or the nature of colours with the 
blind, as aim at illuminating with convic- 
tion a mind ſo warped by - prejudice, ſo 
much the ſlave of unruly and illiberal paſ- 
ſions. Unuſed as ſhe is to controul, per- 
ſuaſion would but harden, and oppoſition 
incenſe her. I yield, therefore, to the ne- 
ceſſity which compels my reluctant acquieſ- 
cence, and ſhall now turn all my thoughts 
upon conſidering of ſuch methods for the 
conducting this enterprize, as may be moſt 


conducive to the happineſs of my.child, and 


leaſt liable to wound her ſenſibility. 
The law-ſuit, therefore, I wholly. and 
abſolutely. diſapprove. . 

Will you, my dear Madam, forgive the 


freedom of- an old man, if I own myſelf 


reatly ſurpriſed, that you could, even 
for a moment, liſten to a plan ſo violent, 
| L 5 ſo 
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ſo public, ſo totally repugnant to all female 
delicacy? I am ſatisfied your Ladyſhip has 


not weighed this project. There was a 


time, indeed, when, to aſſert the innocence 
of Lady Belmont, and to blazon to the 
world the wrongs, not guilt, by which ſhe 
ſuffered, I propoſed, nay attempted, a ſimi- 


lar plan: but then, all aſſiſtance and encou- 


ragement was denied. How cruel to the 
remembrance -I. bear. of her woes, is this 
tardy reſentment of Madame Duval ! She 
was deaf to the voice of Nature, though ſhe 
has hearkened to that of Ambition. 
Never can I conſent to have this dear 
and timid girl brought forward to the no- 
tice of the world by ſuch a method; a 
method, which will ſubject her to all the 
impertinence of curioſity, the ſneers of con- 
jecture, and the ſtings of ridicule. And 
for what?—the attainment of wealth, which 
ſhe does not want, and the gratification of 
vanity, which ſhe does not feel—A child 
to appear againſt a father no, Madam, 
old and infirm as I am, I would even yet 
ſooner convey her myſelf to ſome remote 
part of the world, though I were ſure of 
dying in the expedition, 

Far different had been the motives which 
would have ſtimulated her unhappy mother 


to ſuch a proceeding ; all her felicity in this 
world was irretrievably loſt ; her life was 


become 
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become a burthen to her, and her fair 
fame, which ſhe had early been taught to 
prize above all other things, had received 
a mortal wound : therefore, to clear her 
own honour, and to ſecure -from blemiſh 
the birth of her child, was all the Send 
which Fortune had reſerved herſelf th 
power of beſtowing. But even this laſt 
conſolation was with-held from her! 

Let milder meaſures be adopted; and 
ſince it muſt be ſo, —let application be 
made to Sir John Belmont; but as to a 
law-ſuit, I hope, upon this ſubject, never 
more to hear it mentioned. | 

With Madame Duval, all pleas of de- 
licacy would be ineffectual; her ſcheme 
muſt be oppoſed by arguments better ſuited 
to her underſtanding. I will not, therefore,. 
talk of its impropriety, but endeavour to 
prove its inutility. Have the goodneſs, 
then, to tell her, that her own: intentions 
would be fruſtrated by her plan, ſince, 
ſhould the law-ſuit be commenced, and 
even ſhould the cauſe be gained, Sir John 
Belmont would {till have it in his power, 
and, if irritated, no doubt in his inclina- 
tion, to cut off her grand-daughter with a 
milling. 1 % W 
She cannot do better, herſelf, than to 
remain quiet and inactive in the affair: the 
long and mutual animoſity between her a 

| ir 
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Sir John, will make her interference merely 
productive of debates and ill-will. Neither 
would I have Evelina appear till ſum- 
moned. And as to myſelf, I muſt wholly 
decline acting, though I will, with unwea- 
ried zeal, devote allm thoughts to giving. 
counſel : but, in truth, 1 have neither in- 
elination nor ſpirits adequate to engaging 
perſonally with this man. 

My -opinion is, that he would pay more 
reſpect to a letter from your Ladyſhip 
upon this ſubject, than from any other per- 
ſon. I therefore adviſe and hope, that you 
wil yourſelf take the trouble of writing to 

in order to open the affair. hen 

he hell be inclined te fee Eveling, 1 have 

for him a poſthumous letter, which his. 

much- injured lady left to be preſented to 

him, if ever ſuch a marking . take 

lace.-  * 

: The views of: the htene, in ſug- 
this ſcheme, are obviouſly, inter 

8 , by ſeeuring to Evelina the 


—— 22 her Hather, to mduce Madame 
Duval to ſettle her own upon themſelves. 


In this, however, they would probably be 


miſtaken, for little minds have ever a pro- 


penſity to beſtow their wealth upon thoſe 


who are already in affluence, and, there- 


fore, the leſs her grand-child requires her: 


alſiſtance, * more gladly ſhe will give it. 
I: have: 
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I have but one thing more to add, from 
which, however, I can by no means re- 
cede: my word fo ſolemnly given to Lady 
Belmont, that her child ſhould never be 
owned but with herſelf, muſt be inviolably 
adhered __ 


I am, dear Madam, with great reſpect, 
Your amet g moſt obedient ſervant, 


— — "ARTHUR VIILARS. 


LETTER XXIX. 
N. 7 Lars to Eveling. 


, Berry Hill, May 2. 

How Sincerely do T ſympathiſe in the 
| uneaſineſs and concern which my be- 
loved Evelina has ſo much reaſon to feel! 
The cruel ſcheme in agitation is equally 
repugnant to my judgment and my inclt- 
nation, —yet to oppoſe it, ſeems impracti- 
cable. To follow the dictates of my own 
heart, I ſhould inſtantly recall you to my- 
ſelf, and never - more conſent to your bein 

ſeparated from me; but the manners = 
opinion of the world demand a different 
conduct. Hope, however, for the beſt, * 


event, molt ſincerely do I regret that the 
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be ſatisfied you ſhall meet with no indig- 
nity; if you are not received into your own 
family as you ought to be, and with the 
diſtinction that is your due, you ſhall leave 
it for ever; and, once again reſtored to my 
protection, ſecure your own tranquillity, 
and make, as you have hitherto done, all 
the happineſs of my life!! 


— —  — __—_—_—_@—_ 
LETTER XXX. 
Evelina to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 


Howard Grove, May 6. 
HE die is thrown, and I attend the 
4 event in trembling! Lady Howard 


has written to Paris, and ſent her letter to 
town, to be forwarded in the ambaſſador's 


packet, and in leſs than a fortnight, there- 


tore, ſhe expects an anſwer. O Sir, with 


what anxious impatience ſhall I wait its ar- 


rival! upon it ſeems to depend the fate of 
my future life. My ſolicitude is ſo great, 
and my ſuſpence ſo painful, that I cannot 
reſt a moment in peace, or turn my thoughts 
into any other channel.. 51 

Deeply. intereſted as I now am in the 


plan 
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plan was ever propoſed : methinks it cannot 
end to my ſatisfaCtion ; for either I muſt be 
torn from the arms of my more than father, 
—or I muſt-have the miſery of being finally 
convinced, that I am cruelly rejected by 
him Who has the natural claim to that dear 
title; a title, which to write, mention, or 
think of, fills my whole foul with filial ten- 
derneſs. 

The ſubject is diſcuſſed here eternally. 
Captain Mirvan and Madame Duval, as 
uſual, quarrel whenever it is ſtarted: but 
I am ſo wholly engroſſed by my own re- 
flections, that I cannot even liſten to them. 
My imagination changes the ſcene perpetu- 
ally: one moment, I am embraced by a 
kind and relenting parent, who takes me 
to that heart from which I have hitherto 
been | baniſhed, and ſupplicates, through 
me, peace and an de” 4 from the aſhes 
of my mother !—at another, he regards 
me with deteſtation, . conſiders me as the 

living image of an injured faint, and repulſes 
me with horror !—Bur I will not afflict you 
with the melancholy phantaſms of my brain. 
J will endeavour to compoſe my mind to 
a more tranquil ſtate, and forbear to write' 
again, till I have, in ſome meaſure, ſuc- 
ceeded, 


May Heaven bleſs you, my ——— 
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and long, long may it continue you on 
earth, to bleſs | 
2 2454 Your grateful 
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e LETTER XXXI. 
i Lach Howard to Sir John Belmont, Bart. 
| Howard Grove, May 3. 


- Sir | . 

VO will, doubtleſs, be furpriſed at 
' receiving a letter from one who had 
for fo ſhort a period the honour of your 


acquaintance, and that at ſo great a diſtance 


of time; but the motive which has induced 
me to take this liberty, is of ſo delicate a 


nature, that were I to commence making 
apologies for my officiouſneſs, I fear my 


letter would be too long for your pa- 


tience. 5 
Tou have, probably, already conjectured 


the ſubject upon which I mean to treat. 


My regard for Mr. Evelyn and his amiable 


daughter was well known to you: nor can 


I ever ceaſe to be intereſted in whatever be- 
longs to their memory or family. 
| En muſt own myſelf ſomewhat diſtreſſed in 
2h | what. 
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what manner to introduce the purport of 
my writing; yet, as I think that, in affairs 
of this kind, frankneſs is the firſt requiſite 
to a good underſtanding between the parties 
concerned, I will neither torment you nor 
myſelf with punctilious ceremonies, but 
proceed inſtantly and openly to the buſi- 
neſs which occaſions my giving you this 
trouble. | * | 
I preſume, Sir, it would be ſuperfluous 
to tell you, that your child reſides ſtill in 
Dorſetſhire, and is ſtill under the protection 
of the Reverend Mr. Villars, in whoſe houſe 
ſhe was born: for, though no enquiries 
concerning her have as, his ears, or 
mine, I can never ſuppoſe it poſſible you 
have forborne to make them. It only re- 
mains, therefore, to tell you, that your 
daughter is now grown up ; that ſhe has 
been educated with the utmoſt care, and 
the utmoſt ſucceſs; and that ſhe is now a 
moſt deſerving, accompliſhed, and amiable 
young woman. een | 
Whatever may be your view for her fu- 
ture deſtination in life, it ſeems time to de- 
clare it. She is greatly admired, and, I 
doubt not, will be very much ſought after : 
it is proper, therefore, that her 49 ex- 
Ctations, and your pleaſure concerning 
her, ſhould be made known. | 
Believe me, Sir, ſhe merits your utmoſt 
attention 
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attention and regard. You could not ſee 
and know her, and remain unmoved by 
thoſe ſenſations of affection which belong 
to ſo near and tender a relationſhip. She 
is the lovely reſemblance of her lovely mo- 
ther; — pardon, Sir, the liberty I take in men- 
tioning that unfortunate lady, but I think it 
behoves me, upon this occaſion, to ſhew the 
eſteem I felt for her; allow me, therefore, to 
ſay, and be not offended at my freedom, that 
the memory of that excellent lady has but 
too long remained under the aſperſions of 
calumny ; ſurely it is time to vindicate her 
fame —and how can that be done in a 
manner more eligible, more grateful to her 
friends, or more honourable to yourſelf, 
than by openly receiving as your child, he 
* daughter of the late Lady Belmont? 

The venerable man who has had the care 
of her education, deſerves your warmeſt 
acknowledgments, for the unremitting pains 
he has taken, and attention he has ſhewn, 
in Nr of his truſt. Indeed ſhe 
has been peculiarly fortunate in meeting 
with ſuch a friend and guardian: a more 
worthy man, or one whoſe character ſeems 
nearer to perfection, does not exiſt. 
Permit me to aſſure you, Sir, ſhe will 
amply repay whatever regard and favour 
you may hereafter ſhew her, by the com- 
fort and happineſs you cannot fail to find 
9 | in 
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in her affection and duty. To be owned 
by you, — 2 
heart 3 and I am ſure, that to merit your 
approbation » will be che firſt ſtudy of her 


I fear that you will think this addreſs 
impertinent; but I muft reft upon the 
een of my intention to plead my ex- 
cuſe. 


11 am, Sir. 
Tour moſt obedient humble me 
M. Howarp. 
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Barralet and Collier, 
16, Merope; Miſs Young as Merope. 
17. Mourning Bride; Mr, Garrick as Oſmyn. 
18. ane Shore; Mrs. Vates as ſane Shore. 
19. Rival Queens; Mrs. Melmoth as Roxana, 
20. ry Mr. Reddiſh as Beverley, Vignette by Lowe and 
Hall. 
21. Way of the World; Mrs. Pitt as Lady Wiſhfor't, 
22, Every _ in his Humour; Mr. Woodward as Captain 

Bobadil, 

23. Committee; Mr. Woodward as Teague, and Mr, Parſons 
24. Beaux Stratagem; Mrs. Leflingham as Mrs. Sullen, 
25. Love for Love; Mr. Wilſon as Ben, and Mrs. Mattocks as 


Miſs Prue, Vignette 8 and Byrne. 
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